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“WEEPING MAY ENDURE FOR A NIGHT, BUT 
JOY COMETH IN THE MORNING.” 
Ah! whither, whither shall I flee, 
This beating heart would be at rest ; 
This weary spirit fain would be 
At sleep among the sleeping blest ! 


lution long before it occurred, hailed its coming with delight, and made an idol 
lof it whilst it continued noble ; but recoiled from its deeds of blood witha 
\prophetic horror which, for a time, was shared by none of the imprudent Gi- 
rondins 

| Like the members of the party whose political opinions she edopted—or rath- 
jer guided—Madame Roland belonged rather to the “ bourgeoise” than to the 
people. Her natural talents were of the highest order ; ard had been devel- 


How happy would it be to die, 

On this sad, changeful. world of pain, 
To close the tear-accustomed eye, 

And never wake to weep again. 


Thro’ many of its scenes I’ve passed, 
And some were bright with sunny joy ; 
But, all too fair, too dear to last, 
Like summer dreams they glided by. 


And those who were so joyous then— 
They are not dead—they are not dead ;— 

But heavy, ’whelming waves of pain 
Rolled over each—and mirth hath fied. 


oped by acareful education ; but what above all marked her out for the leading 
part which she afterwards assumed was the heroic and dauntless spirit that lay 
lconcealed beneath an aspect of most womanly gentleness. 

| Her obscure though happy youth was spent in study and deep meditation,— 
mingled with high aspirations and burning dreams little suspected even by 
\those who beheld her bending over Plutarch’s page in her father’s dark and 
— shop and weeping that she had not been born a maiden of Greece or 
Rome. 

So instinctively republican were the earliest thoughts and feelings of the wo- 
man who was destined to aid in the destruction of a monarchy under which she 
was born, and to perish on the scaffold of that republic which she had contrib- 
uied to create. 

The character of Madame Roland has been strangely misunderstood by 


Disease and parting—love estranged, 
By gloomy elouds that rolled between— 

And minds enthralled, and spirits changed— 
Who would have thought it cou/d have been ! 


Oh! let it rest—this darkened soul— 
Each hope of heaven it now foregoes ; 
Let Lethe’s current o’er me roll 
And hush me in its black repose. 


This heart is lonely and alone, 
Why must I tarry longer, why ? 
Surely my work on earth is done, 
The grave—the grave! oh! let me die! 


But hark ! a still, soft-whispering voice, 
An Angel's voice is on the air ; 
s Up, spirit, up; again rejoice 
Nor yield thee to that cold despair. 
The world that looks so dark to thee, 
*Tis God's, thy God's ; He governs all ; 
He cometh now to set thee free, 
’Tis sin that doth thy life enthrall. 


Fix on thy Lord a steady gaze, 
And walk by faith, and not by sight : 
What! start’st thou now, in glad amaze? 
Bursts it upon thine eyes—the light? 


O, joy ! the grief hath fled away, 
The night is past, the morning come; 
And brightly breaks the beaming day, 
To light each ransomed spirit home ! 


Thy loved ones, too, one day shall stand 
With thee, upon the glassy sea, 
White-robed, and crowned at God’s right hand, 
To swell the song of victory ! 
Let mourning cease, and swelling praise 
Rise to the great Deliverer’s throne ; 
He leads thee on, thro’ darkened ways 
Safe, safe to bliss,—the strength His own. 


Ah! not in vain that yielded trust 
Long, long ago, e’er trouble came ; 
He bowed thy spirit to the dust— 
He raiseth thee—but not the same : 


More pure, more wise, more meet for Heaven, 
More humble, yet more fearless now ; 

More loving for thy sins forgiven, 
New glory on thy ransomed brow ! 


Up, haste thee on; wish never more 
To leave the field, thy task undone ; 
Nor rest, tit], on yon Heavenly shore, 
Thou standest crowned—thy victory won !” 
Troy, June 25th, 1847. Leva. 


THE HISTORY OF THE GIRONDINS. 
By M. A. de Lamartine. Vols. I. and II. Paris, Furne. 
(Second Notice.) 


Thiers ; who represents her as a clever woman, desirous of governing under 
her husband’s name, and falling in the end a victim to her own rashness. M. 
lide Lamartine’s account of this celebrated woman is more impartial, and more 
true. 
Her influence he exhibits in its strongest light—without exaggerating either 
her failings or her virtues. That she was rash both in her speculations and acts 
no one will venture to deny ; but such was the error of all the Girondins—and 
it had its origin in a noble though exaggerated contempt of anything like con- 
cealment 

The imputation of guiding her husband’s political career charges her with 
what at once is true and was natural. His superior alike in talent ard enthu- 
siasm, her untiring devotedness to a man whom she esteemed, but never loved 
|\—sacrificing to him, nevertheless, every feeling and affection of her youth—may 
surely excuse an influence which was that always exercised by a strong and 
noble mind over one of inferior mould—even where the latter as in the case of 
Roland, is endowed with fine qualities. 

But the greatest error which M. Thiers has committed in drawing the cha- 
racter of Madame Roland (and as M. Thiers is at once the most celebrated 
lhistorian of the Revolution and M. de Lamartine’s political antagonist, it may 
not be out of place to contrast the two historians on this seemingly neutral 
ground) 1s, that of supposing that, had she never assumed the leading political 
part for which he blames her, she could have avoided her fate. 

They who understand either the Revolution or Madame Roland, must per- 
iceive that had her position continued ever so humble she could not have es- 
leaped. It seems as though in that great revolutionary drama, the parts of all 
the actors had been marked out by fate. 

Hers was that of one who could not live in abject fear—behold deeds of 
iblood, yet be silent ; who must speak out, though the scaffold were in view— 
pour forth her indignant soul, and die, a martyr, if not to Freedom, at least 
to Truth. For in those adays—so aptly named days of Terror—it was the 
— who lived—and the brave, whatever their political creed who per- 
ished. 

In this important point—this spiritual knowledge of history, if we may so 
speak,—M. de Lamartine is highly successful. His portrait of Madame Ro- 
land is admirable ; notwithstanding that it may be-questionedif it be not too 
abuadant in minute and sometimes childish details,—chiefly extracted from 
her memoir and scarcely suited to the dignity of history. 
The letters of Madame Roland, though less known than her memoirs, and 
not so interesting, paint yet more vividly her republican enthusiasm. How ar- 
dently does she hail them, the dawn of liberty. 
“I need not weep that I am neither a Spartan nor a Roman—for my country 
‘has nothing to envy in the republics of antiquity !” 
In how noble a strain does she rejoice to think that the freedom whose 
achievement she foreknows that she shall never behold will yet bless the future 
generations of France! The reaction of those feelings after the massacres of 
September is not less forcibly expressed. With even greater abhorrence than 
the Girondins in general, she recoils from what Marat terms, with surgical 
ceolness, “ an operation unfortunately necessary ;” and with her usual 
fearlessness declares, “ That the Kevolution has been sullied by monsters— 
nase is hideous.” These words alone would have sealed Madame Roland's 
oom. 
Notwithstanding, however, the skill which M. de Lamartine has exhibited 
in his portraiture of Madame Roland’s character, it may still be doubted if he 
has been entirely successful. There is something in his sketch that is neither 
sufficiently womanly nor sufficiently ideal :—but this is an objection applying 
in a yet greater degree to all the several accounts that have been left of this cel- 
ebrated heroine It is only by comparing these together that we may now 
hope to arrive at the truth of what she was. The same thing may be said in 


The care with which Mr. De. Lamartine dwells on the life and character of 
Madame Reland is a clear indication of the new aspect under which he views! 
the leading events of the Revolution. He is perhaps the first historian who! 
has ventured to acknowledge this celebrated woman as the real leader of the 
Girondins ; though she has been generally considered as one of the most noble! 
and attractive characters of that remarkable epoch 

She was beautiful, intelligent, enthusiastic, and inspired throughout by a 
pure and ardent love of liberty that amounted almost to a passion—not the 
Jess strong or deep for being the only one she knew, She foresaw the Revo- 


ireference to her personal appearance. A|| who saw her, even when the fresh- 
ness of her youth must have been fading, describe her to have been eminently 
fascinating and beautiful—an impression which her potraits but faintly convey. 
‘Her beauty, both personal and mental, was of that spiritual kind which 
is less easily portrayed than felt. She is discribed as having been rather tall, 
ibut very graceful. Her features cast, it is said, inthe Grecian mould, yet full 
lof fire and expression. Hereyes were of a deep blue, “darkened by the sha- 
dow of thought,”—as M. de Lamartine expresses it. Her smile, though me- 
lancholy, was full of sweetness: and the thick dark curls which clustered 
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round her neck added to the general fascination of her yet youthful appearance. ||front of revolutionary movement,—and advanced tewards it, with those who 
But her great charm was in her voice. They who heard it once seem never||wished to go so far. When that point was passed, he placed it farther on— 
to have forgotten the deep, sweet tones which Riouffe describes as spoken | and walked still towards it, with other men; continuing his journey without 


melody. Her elocution was wonderfully pure ; and when vttering her thoughts| deviation, pause, or looking back. ak 
on any subject by which her feelings were excited, she possessed a flow of)| It was thus that Robespierre shared for a time the policy of the Girondins ; 
natural eloquence that was singlarly impressive. whom he met at the house of Madame Roland—where his real character seems 
It is not suprising that, with such beauty, talents and republican enthusiasm, ||to have been little understood. The following passsge, in which M. de La- 
Madame Roland no sooner came to Paris, after an absence of many years, than||martine dwells on this fact, shows how far he 1s from being an enthusiastic ad- 
she drew around her the leading members of the Girondins—who could scarce-||mirer of Robespierre. The fact is, justice and impartiality are so rare, even in 
ly yet be said to differ :n their political principles from the Mntagnards. Her) history, that their effect is aptto be exaggerated where they are met with— 
secret influence over both parties—who met fourtimes a week at her house—|/ History has a sinister curiosity in observing the first impression made upon 
is,as we have indicated. described at length by M. de Larmartine :—and we Madame Roland by the man who—warmed in her bosom and then conspiring 
will give a few extracts from that interesting portion of his work — in her society—was one day to overthrow the power of her friends, immolate 
Madame Roland thus found herself thrown, even in the earliest days of the|/them in mass, and send herself to the scaffold. No instinctive sentimeut of 
Revolution, into the centre of its movements. Her unseen hand was uponthe|| repulsion seems to have warned her that she was conspiring her own death 
first threads of the as yet tangled woof which was to weave into great events.|| when she conspired to push the fortunes of Robespierre. If a vague fear crogs< 
The part, the only one which her sex permitted, flattered at once her womanly | ed her, it gave immediate way to a pity which was almost like contempt. — 
pride and her political passion. She managed it with that modesty which|| The petty treasons which Robespierre was constantly committing against 
would have been a masterpiece of calculation if it had not been the gift of her||them, irritated his political friends. Madame Roland defended him warmly ; 
nature. Seated at a work-table without the circle, she worked or wrote—lis-| yet she confessed that she was struck with the terror which he betrayed on 
hearing of the King's flight to Varennes. ‘This terror proceeded not only from 


tening all the time with seeming indifference to the discussion of her friends 
Often tempted to take a share therein, she bit her lips to keep down the strug- 
gling thought. Her active and energetic spirit disdained the verbose tedious. 


-ness Of consultations which resulted in nothing, 


Among the celebrate:! of those political men who met at Madame Roland’s 
house were Vergniaud, Barbaroux, Pethion, Buzot, Louvet, and Robespierre 
The characters of some of these—admirably drawn by M. de Lamartine—we) 
will give in his own words, though without adopting exactly the order in which 
oe: occur in his volumes. A few sentences sufficiently describe the vain 

ethion :— 

Pethion was the Lafayette of the people. Popularity was his aim, and he 
reached it before Rubespierre. He was a lawyer, of little talent, but honest. 


His philosophy consisted wholly of the sophistries of the ‘contrat social;” but 
being young, handsome and patriotic, he was destined for one of those complai-| 
sant idols of which the people can make everything but aman. His power 
over the populace and the Jacobin's Club gave him a sort of authority in the 
Assembly ; whose members listened to him as to an echo indicating the will 
of the many without. Robespierre affected to show him much respect. 

Buzot M. de Lamartine describes asa literary adventurer of little talent or! 
honesty,—but whose political career partly redeemed the errors of his 
youth,— 

In the midst of those vices which had rendered his honesty doubtful and his 
name suspected, his soul nourished three virtues capable of regenerating it | 
These were—a faithful love for a young woman whom he had married against 
the will of her family,—great industry, and courage to encounter the difficul | 
ties of life, which, at a later period, availed himin the prospect of death. His) 
rag ed was that of Rousseau. He believed in the existence of a God; and) 

is faith in freedom, truth, and virtue was strong. There was in his soul that 
boundless devotedness to humanity which is the charity of philosophers. He 
hated the society in which he could not find his place— but hated in it most its! 
prejudices and its falsehoods He would have reconstructed the social edifice:| 
yet not from sel:ish motives only,—for he would have suffered himself to be bu- 
ried beneath its ruins on condition that on those ruins should arise his visionary 
scheme of the government of reason. 

The account which M de Lamartine gives of Vergniaud is couched in lan 
guage so admirable that translat on cannot but injure it :—yet so true are the) 


selfishness and a want of moral courage—but further from the high opinion 
which Robespierre entertained of his own importance and of the part that he 
was destined by fate to play. “He said in the evening,” observes Madame 
Roland, ** that the royal family had not taken such a step without first prepar- 
ing in Paris a Saint Bartholomew massacre of patriots ; and that he expected 
to die before twenty-four hours should be past. Pethion, Buzot and Roland 
said, on the contrary, that the king’s flight was a virtual abdication ; and that 
advantage should be taken of it to prepare the public mind for a republic. 
Robespierre, sneering and biting his nails as usual, desired to know what a 
Republic was?” 

After the massacre of the Champ-de-Mars, when Robespierre was obliged to 
seek concealment, Madame Roland gave him a proof of her friendship, which 
a mind less cold or selfish than his could never have fergotten.— 

Madame Roland, accompanied by her husband, hastened at 11 o’clock at 
night to his retreat at the extremity of the Marais, for the purpose of offering 
him a safer asylum in her own house. But he was already gone. Thence, 
she proceeded to the house of Buzot, their mutual friend ; conjuring him to 
go to the club of the Feuillants—where at that time the latter possessed much 
influence—and justify Robesgpirre ere he should be struck by thedecree of ac- 
cusation. Buzot hesitated a moment; and then said:—* I will do what I can 
to save this unhappy young man—though I am far from sharing the,opinion of 
certain persons respecting him. He thinks of himself too much to love Free- 
dom ; but he serves her, and that shall be enough for me. I will be there to 
defend him.” Thus did three future victims of Robespierre, by night, and with- 
out his knowledge, conspire to save the man through whom they, were all to 


perish! * * Jn the dungeons of the Conciergerie, Madame Roland remember- 
ed that night with satisfaction. If Rcbespierre remembered it amid his power, 
the memory was a colder thing at his heart than is the executioner’s axe. 

The remainder of M de Lamartine’s second volume is taken up with a long 


[account of the discussions concerning a foreign war; urgently proposed by 


the Girondins, but energetically opposed by Robespeirre—who foresaw that it 
would end in military despotism. This difference occasioned the first breach 
between him and the Girondins The ministry of Roland—so noted for the 
famous letter to the King written by his wife under his name, and which con- 


Itributed to the unhappy monarch’s ruin—is next briefly narrated. It wae when 


thoughts which it expresses, that we must gratify our readers with it even in| / Roland had ceased to be minister that the handsome Marseillas Barbaroux— 


translation — 
Vergniaud,—born at Limogos and a lawyer of Bordeaux, — was then not more 
than thirty three * * Huis calm. majestic features expressed the conscious- 
ness of power. * * His brow was serene, his glauce steady,—bhis mouth) 
grave and rather sad. The severe thoughts of age mingled, in his coun-| 
tenance, with the smiles an carelessness of youth. Intimately beloved below, 
the rostrum, men were astonished at the respect which he inspired when he as | 
cended it His first look and word created an immense distance between the) 
man and the orator, * * His sentences included the imagery and harmony) 


of the finest verse. 


who had previously inclined to the Jacobins—first joined the Gironde, and be- 


came acquainted with Madame Roland. Attracted by her enthusiasm—a point 


in which he strongly resembied herself— Barbaroux saw her often in the small 
apartment which she occupied, with her husband, in an obscure neighbourhood 
of Paris. It was there that these two congenial but imprudent spirits planned 
the Republic by which both were finally to perish. 

The second volume—the last of those yet published—breaks off the narra- 
tive at a critical moment. The Girondins, though as yet apparently strong, 
are felt to be only grasping at the shadow of a power, whose substance is in the 


Had he not been the orator of a democracy, he would||hands of Robespierre ; and whilst they already pause and hesitate, uncertain 
His genius, entirely popular, yet for | 


whether to proceed or retrace their steps, he, it is seen, goes forward on his 


have been its poet and philosopher. 
bade him to stoop to the language of the mass of the people even whilst)/path wrapt in stern and mystic dreams of a social regeneration which may 


he flattered them ;—and his passions were as noble as his language. He 
worshipped the Revolution as a sublime philpsophy which was to dignify the! 
wh le nation—without making any victims bur Prejudice and Tyranny. He’ 
had fixed opinior s,—but no hatreds and his thirst for glory was unadulterated) 
by mere ambition. He looked on Power as something too actual and com non-| 
place for him to claim a share in. He disdained it for himself—but asked it) 
for his ideas. * * Such was the man whom nature had given to the Girondins 
for their chief But he would not condescend to the part, though he had both! 
the soul and views of a statesman. Too careless for the leader of a party, too) 
great for the second place, he was only Vergniaud. More glorious than useful] 
to his friends, he refused to lead them—yet gave them immortality. 

It was this disdain of action which occasioned Madame Roland's aversion to) 
Vergniaud. In the portraits that follow her Memoirs she frankly avows the! 
motives of her dislike. Strange to say, she preferred, at first, Robspieire, the 
future enemy of the Gironde, to the orator who perished, like herself, in its 
cause 
The mention of this celebrated and ominous name leads us to consider the 
light under which Robespierre has been viewed by M. de Lamartine. Report 
had prepared us ty find him represented as a man of genius—even as a charac- 
ter noble and exalted ; but, in spite of what has been asserted, such is obvi- 
ously not the author's view. M. de Lamartine thinks, indeed, that Robespierre| 
has been calumniated and misunderstood; but neither justifies nor admires! 
him. He considers him as the instrument of the people—or rather of fate; a 
man of cold heart and iron will,—not to be bribed or softened,—but consistent 
to his principles throughout. True, our author has not fallen into the mistake 
of thinking Robespicrre a sanguinary man because he did sanguinary deeds 
whilst obstinately pursuing his systematic course :—or into the yet more val 
gar error of underrating his political talents, which unquestionably were of no 
mean order M. de Lamar ine has been just. He has judged Robespierre not) 
as the Royalist or the Girondin was likely to judge him, but as au unpreju-! 
diced historian. The foliowing passage will convey his opinions on the sub- 


ject: — 
Robespierre was of no party ; but belonged to every party which, in turn, 


need, perchance, the aid of the guillotine —We look with great interest for 
the continuation of this remarkable work. : 


A BISHOP VERY CONSIDERABLY DISGUISED.’ 
BY fHE AUTHOR OF ‘* EXPERIENCE OF GAOL CHAPLAIN.” 

In a stragglingjvillage at the outskirts of one of the Eastern counties, washed 
by the sea, and duly ventilated by the most cutting blast, lived a couple of la- 
dies, whose means, deeds, and words formed a subject of never-ceasing com- 
ment to the wondering community around them. They were sisters : resem- 
bled each other somewhat in person, and more in disposition ; and were—as 


served his ideal of the Revolution. Herein lay his strength: for while parties 
stopped on their path—he did not. The ideal in question he set as a goal in 


to their common object—decidedly of * one heart and of one mind.” Mrs. 
Boby--the elder lady—was a widow. Of her departed lord this only was re- 
membered, that he was a little, spare, wistful looking man, who never dared 
speak above his breath in the presence of his formidable helpmate ; had to sub- 
mit to daily reproofs for being ‘‘ so uncommonly hearty,” and to listen to 
sulemn warnings of « the bad place” they would go to who so unduly indulged 
their unlawful appetite. 

John Trumps, the farming man. held a totally different creed. He averred 
that “ master was pined to dead,” and that * mistress’s tongue used, months 
before he died, to scare him off his feed! Howsumdever, he would be freed 
from his plague anon... Heaven was a place of peace. No aggravating wo- 
men slipped in there. No parson had told him so. But he was sartain it was 
gospel truth !” 

‘hether John Trumps’ theology was orthodox vr erroneous, Mr. Boby’s 
malady progressed. The submissive man languished for some months : Mrs. 
B. protesting every morning thathe “* was deadly cold and mortal weak.” 
Une Saturday forenvon, however, speech and hearing suddenly failed, and Re- 
becca Howgego, the dairywoman, sped away for the doctor, without caring to 
wait for instructions from head-quarters. The leech, anticipating along atten- 
idance, and expressing his usual conviction that * the attack was caused by 
atmospheric influences,” and would “ unquestionably yield to treatment,” bus- 
tled into the dark, stuffy parlour, where the sick man lay. The masculine form 
of Mrs. Boby darkened the doorway ; and from a sharp, gritty voice came this 


ominous greeting, — 


“Oh! Mr. Cram, pray come forward. I’m quite willing to see you ; for 
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aaa you can do nothing. This dear blessed being is beyond human’ 
elp. 
She spoke perfect truth : the ailing man died within the hour. 
Widely different is the homage paid to the remorseless tyrant, Death, in the: 
secluded hamlet and in the bustling city. In large towns man hears of the 
demise of his near neighbour with the most apathetic indifference. He may 
have known the departed personally, —have jostled against him more than once 


in the busy race of life,—discussed matters of moment with him as an ally or | 


competitor,—now he learns that he has been for ever withdrawn from life’s ri- 
valries and triumphs. The announcement causes no emotion. ‘The survivor, 
as he hastens to the docks, or the mart, or the ‘change, passes the silent dwel- 
sing. He glances carelessly upward ; and is answered by the closed windows 
and the staring hatchment. What to him are the breaking hearts or the 
crushed hopes within! Nothing. They appear not in the invoice. There 
Is no mention of themin the bond. And the business-man, full of his own 
products and pursuits, mends his pace, and hurries on. In the country the 


demise of a neighbour forms matter of speculation for the entire village. It | 


is an event of considerable importance. It involves results. “ Who will oc- 
cupy the dead man’s house?’ Who will succeed to his farm? Who will in- 
herit his money! Where will he be interred 1 aud when?” Even the last 
sad obsequies are looked forward to with interest. ‘To the villagers they con- 
stitute excitement—form a spectacle. They scan the funeral cortege closely, 
and criticise its details eagerly. They feel interested in ascertaining who and 
how many were the mourners; whether many tears were shed; whether 
young Dashaway, the scapegrace, followed his uncle ; and whether in the 
squire’s pew any inembers of “ the family” were present. So much for village 
curiosity and vulgar thirst for excitement. 

Bat occasionaliy even in a city the funeral of ‘*a celebrity’’ attracts a con 


course, and is the source of considerable comment. I remember, some few | 
He had died enormous- |! 


years ago, witnessing the funeral of a very rich man. 
ly wealthy. A million, and upwards, rumour stated the miser to have left 
behind hin. There was a host of expectants, for he had made various promi 
ses during his life-time ; all of which, or nearly all, he had forgotten or bro- 
ken : He was a rich, heartless, miserly old man. His money was his god; 
and it was one of his favourite boasts—often repeated during a long life—that 
he had never given away to human being a crown in charity! A dense crowd 
was assembled to see iim borne to his grave, and coarse and bitter were the 
comments which rose from the multitude. 

“* Make way for the body—make way !’ cried the undertaker. 

“ Ay! ay! there’s his body ; but, where’s his soul !” was the reply. 

At one part of the line the approach of the coffin was greeted with a hearty 
hurrah !” 

« For shame, gentlemen,—for shame !" cried a scandalized official. He had 
better have been silent. 
_ “ *« When the wicked perish there is shouting,’ ” was the response, uttered 
in a shrill, clear voice. The versicle was at once adopted by the mob, and ve- 
hemently applauded. ‘The burial-ground was reached ; and here a pause took 
place. In a moment a stentorian voice shouted, “ Be sure the grave be deep 
enough, or his master will have him out before midnight.” And when the 
body was lowered into its last resting-place, the yell of exultation which was 
raised—the shout of triumph swelled by so many voices,—the cry distinctly 
audible, « Down withhim ! He ought tohave been where he is years ago !” 
were frightful. Th® presence of the officiating minister, and the frowns of 
the attendant executors—men of influence and character—were alike power- 
less. None heeded them. What a comment on the life of a selfish, sordid, 
heartless being, was the yell of that indignant and exasperated multitude over 
the rich man’s grave ! 


From every manifestation of such embittered feeling the funeral obsequies of 


the old yeoman were happily free. The little cemetery was crowded long be- 
fore the procession reached its boundary wall ; and the comments—calmly and 
quietly expressed—of those who lingered around the yawning grave formed no 
unfaithful estimate of Mr. Boby’s character. 

* We've lost a good neighbour !” cried one. 

“ And a harmless, well-meaning man !” added another hoarse voice. 

“ Never wronged a labourer in his life,” chimed in a third. 

“ And no man ever lest a penny by him !’’ was the gruff rejoinder. 


** Can as much be said of madam!” inquired a very old man in a shrill child- 


ish treble. 


mourners are at the gate: make way there !” 


At the word, silently, respectfully, and readily the crowd filed off, leaving | 


the centre path entirely free. On the widow as the procession advanced the 
eyes of many were fixed with a view to ascertain her feelings. ‘Those seemed 
dolorous enough. Her demeanour was that of a woman bowed to the dust 


with grief ; but John ‘Trumps and Rebecca Howgego, who closed the proces- | 


sion walking side by side, entertained the most abominable suspicions of the 
sincerity of her regrets—the scene of the previous evening staggered them. It 
seemed that five minutes after the widow had taken a last look of the departed, 
had wept, sobbed, screamed, and shrieked in a tone “ woful to hear,” she de- 
scended to the kitchen, where she speedily encountered the bustling Rebecca 
Howgego. 

« Beccy,” was her address, “ be thrifty, be thrifty.” ‘ 

‘“* | am so, ma’am, in a general way, and none can say to the contrary,” was 
the handmaid's ready response. 

“ Be particularly so to-morrow.” 

“« Not to-morrow !—no, not to-mortow,” repeated Beccy imploringly, and 
with feeling. 

« Yes, to-morrow,” resumed her mistress sternly. “ Listen; and, if you! 


wish to keep your place, obey : not a drop of the best beer for the bearers.” | 


The other's not drinkable,” observed Howgego plaintively. 
« And the bacon—the doubtful, the tawny.”’ 
«* You don’t mean the rusty flitch, which none of us could stomach ?”’ 


Her mistress nodded. ** That, and no other.” ‘| 


Oh, mistress, have a thought !” cried Beccy entreatingly. 
“ Thave!” returned the lady ; “ my life proves it. And now, as to bread— 


‘|sitively it should not be. Huw could you expect it ! 


lis sick and sorely grieved, folks don’t trouble themselves about rusty bacon, 
jand washy beer, and bitter bread, and salted butter, do they, John ?” 

“ Well, Inever heerd of sueh a thing till now, sartainly,” said John mu- 
singly. 

iad this worthy pair overheard the comment of the widow to her sister Miss 
Vink, at the conclusion of the ceremony, suspicion would have become con- 
|viction. 

The service over, Mrs. Boby looked around her, and leisurely scanned each 
individual mourner. Those who caught her glance imagined that this scrutiny 
arose from a desire to ascertain and bear permanently in recollection those who 
had paid the last mark of respect to her late husband. They would have 
been undeceived, had they caught her piteous ejaculation addressed to her 
| sister, 
| «Oh, Bessy Vink! that rascally undertaker! Fifteen hatbands and 
twenty pair of gloves ! I ’m a ruined woman '—Bessy, Bessy, I 'm a ruined 
woman !” 

Wealth, like the dropping well at Knaresborough, has the most petrifying 

\properties. It hardens the heart, it deadens the affections, it narrows the sym- 
pathies, it chills the warm current of benevolence, it raises artificial and unne- 
cessary barriers between the necessitous and the affluent—between the suffer. 
ing and the successful, it banishes the memory of past services, breaks up the 
\bends of brotherhood, converts the living, breathing, dependent man into— 
|| stone. 
Something of this transformation seems to have been undergone by Mrs. 
\Boby. No sooner had she become aware that her late hu sband's will conveyed 
all his property to her absolutely, than she anxiously consulted with her sister 
how they could “ possibly reduce the expenses of the establishment.” The 
‘point was fully and fiercely debated ; and the conclusion these amiable women 
arrived at was this—that their best course was to make a material reduction in 
the wages of John Trumps and Rebecca Howgego. The intended victims 
lwere consequently summoned into the presence.” 

Now both the subordinates entertained a firm persuasion that ‘* master would 
never leave the world “ onhansome !” Both had received an assurance from 
him, a few evenings before his death, that “ he would think of them ;” ** he 
|was not” so they argued, * the man to baulk poor working peopie,” and they 
“were mortal sure their names would be found at the back of his will some- 
where.’ The summons, therefore, to the parlour was gladly obeyed ; willin 
steps bore them thither, and eves, glistening with eagerness, szanned the col 
\impassive-looking Mrs. Boby, from whom they were confident they were about 
to “* hear something to their advantage.” 

The widow began the parley ; she spoke with her accustomed sharpness 
!'and shrewdness, and detailed, with vicious energy, the various law expenses at- 
tendant on the proving of her late husband's will, * These,’’ she averred, 
‘| would pinch her sorely ; she and her household must live closer than they 
‘had ever yet done.” At this remark Rebecca Howgegog’s eyebrows were 
visibly raised, and her round eyes stared with amazement—it was a feat she 
‘clearly considered impossible. ‘‘ Household expenses must be lessened, and 
'wages—” John Trumps pricked up his ears—“ must undergo a very material 
lreduction.” 
| The grey-haired retainer groaned ; the widow, without noticing his emotion, 
‘detained her scheme for cutting down and paring away the common comforts of 
lothers, when John’s impatience became unbearable, and he broke in with the 


faint inquiry *” 
| « Please to say, ma’rm, whetheror no there ar’n’t a word or two about me 
in master’s will?” 
| About you! certainly not.” 
| “Eh!” cried John ; “ Isn’t my name writ in the quoddyshill 1” 
| «« There is no codicil,” returned the lady in a tone of rising wrath. 
| «And no token for long servitude—nothing—no remembrance!” pursued 
Trumps despondingly. 
«“ There is no remembrance in the grave,” was her rejoinder. 
| « I know that, ma’rm,” said the serving-man pointedly ; ** but, so long as 
| fulks are out of it, they may do justice and love mercy. 
The lady winced at this reply ; she was uaprepared for it. 
‘* Becey, lass,” resumed Trumps, addressing his companion, “ speak for 
thysel ; maybe thy luck is better than mine.” 
Rebecca, thus prompted, became in her turn a questionist ; and, with flushed 


Before this embarrassing question could be answered a cry was raised, “ The cheek and trembling lip, demanded, 


And, ma’rm, be pleased to say is my case the same as John’s. Am I, 
too, passed over and forgotten !” 
« You take nothing under your master's will, that’s quite clear,” was the re- 


jsponse, and it was given quickly and cheerfully, as if its tenor was very agreea- 
|ble to the speaker. 

| «Then he’s died forsworn,” said Rebecca resolutely. 

| “How dare you make such an assertion?” cried her mistress fiercely : 
« Forsworn ! forsooth! What words as these’ Beg pardon instantly for 
using them.” 

| « That were ¢owardly when I meant them,” said Beecy quietly. “ The 
‘master did die forsworn if be has broken his own solemn promise. Twice he 
‘called God to witness he would prove a friend to us when he settled affairs. 
| This he said of his own free will ; and if he has falsified his own word I reckon 
forsworn.”’ 

« He told us,” said John, stepping forward to support Beccy’s views, * that 
‘as we had spent our prime in his sarvice we should not pine away, when old 
and crippled, in a union workus. ‘ His will,” he said, * should prevent that as 
we should see.” Why die,” exclaimed the old man indignantly, “ with a lie 
jin his right hand 

The widow paused ere she replied. ‘The colour came and went. A strug- 
gle between contending feelings was going on within, At length truth tn- 
jumphed. 


| * I will clear his memory from this reproach.” She spoke hoarsely and with 


iditiculty. “ He did intend leaving to each of you a smalljannuity. He 
lwished it—ordered it—was earnest about But him ; I said po- 
ou had no claiw upon 


let that batch made with the bitter yeast flank the bacon. And the Irish but-||him !” wk 


ter—throw acouple of handfuls of salt over it ; will go much further—can 
match the bread nicely. There! all ’s arranged ; thriftly as he would have 
wished it who is gone. You know, Beccy, he hated extravagant ways, and was 
a careful man. 
«“ Yes,” said Beccy ; “ but he always set the best afore his friends.” 
Thus, when the disconsolate handmaid called to mind this conversation of 
the previous evening, she whispered confidentially to John Trumps, and point- 


ed to her mistress, «‘ Them ’s all sham take.ons, I believe. When the heart 
i 


| « Not after two-and-twenty years’ servitude '” screamed the unfortunates in 


la breath. 

| «No: nor after fifty,” was the reply. 

| « You hear that, Beccy !” said the old herdsman : * honest toil is worth 
‘naught, nor faithful service either. This is no longer a hour us, let us go. 
\Let mistress now slave and toil for herself. Good bye, m I can’t say 
\L wish ye well. The words would-choke me. But this | say, may God for- 


igv'e ye! Yourhard heart will be wrung yet. You ‘Ilfind out afore ye die 
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that the book speaks truth where it says, ‘ There is that withholdeth more than 
is meet, but it tendcth to poverty!’ ” 

And the pair, regardless of remonstrance, entreaty, threat, of persuasion, 
left that very evening the amazed and thoroughly-incensed Mrs. Boby to tend 
her own stock, milk her own cows, and manage her own dairy as best she 
might. 

ome few weeks after the departures announced in the last chapter, and 
long before Mrs. Boby had filled up to her entire satisfaction her “‘ household 
appointments,” she received a visit from a very vivacious and persevering 
gentleman named Trimmer. 

Mr. Trimmer was a country neighbour, and obnoxious to the widow in no 
slight degree. She dreaded him. He had, she remarked, “such disagree- 
able propensities !” Perhaps there were grounds for the accusation. .He 
was mightily given to speak hie mind, and was wofully deficient in “ re- 
spect for high places and existing circumstances.” Moreover, his means 
were straitened ; and yet the villain dared to speak frankly to the rich ; and 
never flinched—worst of all!—from supporting the claims of the poor. Al- 
together, Mrs. Boby deemed him “ a most objectionable personage ;” and the 
more because he had on two occasions told her some home truths which 
she could neither parry nor forget. 

However, in the green parlour there he sat; smiling, erect, and self-pos- 
sessed as ever! Another hateful interview was before her. This time she 
was resolved their conference should be brief. She entered. Her visitor 
rose, and with profound courtesy placed het a chair. 

“Here I am, my deat madam, once more ; I gather from your counte- 
nance how pleased you are to see me!” 

A growl from Mrs. Boby formed an odd pendant to this sentence. 

‘I’m upon my old errand,” continued he, “ begging : and I addressed my- 
velf to you in the first instance because—” 

‘I’ve nothing to give,” interrupted the lady sharply, ‘nothing whatever. 
1 am pinched myself !” 

“ Ah well! we'll come to that presently. But first of all let me ten- 
der my sincere condolences. Grieved was I to learn my worthy friend's 
demise.” 

“ He was worthy,” exclaimed the lady emphatically .” “ and all to whom 
my late husband felt bound or beholden, I respect.” 

“ Precisely so: no better introduction could I desire for the subject I 
have in hand. You remember poor Isaac Gamadge !” 

“« Not in the least !” 

“No!” 

“ You surprise me. He worked as a labourer for some years upon this farm; 
ead was fortunate enough to save Mr. Boby’s life. You cannot have forgotten 
Gamadge finding his master lying insensible in a fit \wo miles from home in the 
Black Thorn Meadow; the skill and presence of mind which the labourer 
showed on that occasion, and the care and tenderness with which he carried 
his employer the whole distance home upon his back? How the poor fellow 
managed it was marvellous ; but it was done : and Pearce, the surgeon, declar- 
ed that had Gamadge been less prompt or less judicious, Mr. Boby would nev- 
er have breathed again! These details, [ am persuaded, will place the whole 
scene again before you.” 

‘I do remember something about the matter,’ remarked the lady coldly and 
unwillingly : ‘and the man Gamadge, what of him?” 

“He is dying of typhus fever in one bed, his wife is lying in another with 
two children—twins—three days old, and the remaining children, five in num- 
ber, are literally starving. Now, with your good leave, the remembrance of 
‘ auld lang syne.’ I must have a crown from you for them.” 

The lady jumped upon her feet. She screamed rather than said, ‘‘ The saints 
reserve me! Mr. Trimmer, where am I to get the money! And even if I 
ad it, why am I to give it?” 

“‘ Because we are sent into this world to help one another. ‘The poor shali 
never cease out of the lafd!’ that is writ in the Recorp of Him who—” 

“ I hope, sir,” interrupted the lady, “‘ you don’t.pretend to teach me my bi- 
ble? At my years, I ought to know something about it. 
long before you were born ; and I’m satisfied I practice fully what it teaches. 
Pray, was there ever a poor’s rate called for twice at my door? Never, sir, 
never, in the memory of mortal maa! And as to water dues—” 

“ Your payments, madam,—pardon me for interrupting you,—are, I doubt 
not, al) made the very day. I hazard no allusion to them: but of this unfor- 
tunate sufferer let me say—” 

‘* People have no business to be unfortunate!” was the lady’s rejoinder. 
“ Everybody in this free and fertile land could live if they please. All may do 
well if they like! and I’ll hear nothing to the contrary.” 

* Bat, bear in mind, continued Mr. ‘Trimmer very pleadingly,—* that this 


poor fellow, Gamadge, has been cruelly wronged. He was completely over- || 


reached by the man to whom he sold his freehold cottage and couple of acres 
of land. Scrubbs, the auctioneer, vilely deceived him ; and legal redress was 
beyond his reach.” 

“ All his own fault! I’ve no pity for him. People should live as 1 do— 
with my eyes open. They would then hold their own. I should like to see 
the person, man, woman, or child, who would take mein! Ha! ha! ha! 
I'd forgive them. ‘They should be welcome to all they got ; and I’d never} 
mention it afterwards.” 

Mrs. Boby rose upon her toes, and rocked herself to and fro in the air while 
she uttered this magnanimous vaunt ; and the while Mr. Trimmer eyed her with 
a merry and significant smile. Could she have penetrated his meaning ! 

“ ’m delighted to see you so jocular,” resumed the gentleman, “‘ since now 
I’m persuaded that in you this poor man will find a friend.” 

“ For whom were workhouses built?” The lady hissed this question be- 
tween her teeth. 

Trimmer, without pausing to answer it, proceeded ,— 

“« He has a claim upon you ; remember he saved your husband’s life.” 

“ Well! and he was paid for it. I myself sent him a huge manchet of) 
bread and cheese, and the best part of a pint of beer, What would ye more ! 
It’s infamous how encroaching people grow day by day !” 

“ You cannot be serious ?” 

“T am: and, harkee, sir, if there’s any I would assist, it’s the ill-paid and 
unfort’nate working clergy. ‘There’s our curate—Mr. Meredith—he has a star 
vation pittance : can’t marry for want of a living !” 

“Ah! true! I understood he was attached, if not engaged, to your fair 
sister, Miss Vink 

Now this one of the pleasantries—malins et malicieuses—in which the 
an Mr. Trimmer delighted to indulge. Mr. Meredith attached to Miss 

ink! The lady was old enough to be the unhappy man’s mother. That she 


was constantly upon his trail, knew all his haunts,—chased him,—made vio- 


I read my bible, sir,|| 


lent love to him,—was true enough; and that the shy and blushing Mr. Me: 
redith dreaded her,—fled from her as his evil genius,—avoided her whenever 
it was practicable,—was almost laughingly apparent. Oh! wicked Mr. Trim- 
mer, thus to instance your love of fun ! 

“ Well! I must say he has not declared himself,” said Mrs. Boby musingly: 
«but a single glance is sufficient to show one the state of the case. henever 
Mr. Meredith and my sister meet, he trembles like an aspen leaf,—blushes like 
a girl,—and seems ready to sink into the earth.” } 

ell he may, thought Mr. Trimmer, considering the daily chase he under- 
oes ! 
The state of his affections,” continued Mrs. Boby, “ is no way doutful. 
I have seen his anxiety for months !” 

“ Anxiety, indeed! Poor wretch !” said Trimmer sotto toce. 

Mrs. B. resumed. ‘‘ He says, indeed, that he’s a confirmed bachelor ; that 
he’s ‘ married to his church.’ But we all know the value of such expressions: 
they amount te this—* I cannot marry from limited means.’ ’’ 

** And Miss Vink!” inquired Mr. Trimmer tenderly. ; , 

“Oh! she’s dependent onme. She can have nothing till I die. But, my 
prayer is that I may fall in with some dignitary or high person in the Church. 
Only let me cross a bishop—once, only once—and see if I don’t wring a promise 
_ him in favour of that modest, unassuming, pains-taking young man, Mr. 

eredith.” 

A smile of deep and peculiar meaning again flitted arcross Trimmer’s coun- 
tenance as he carefully heeded the widow’s ejaculations. — ; 

“Those are the men” resumed Mrs. Boby, “whom I should wish to help,— 
poor, hard-working curates, like Meredith. ‘ 

“But help poor Gamadge in the meantime,” pleaded his persevering advo- 
cate. 

“No—not a single sixpence, let his wants be what they may!” returned the 
well-dowered widow ; and to you, Mr. Trimmer, let me add, that if | wasa 
gentleman the last trade 1 would take up would be that of begging. I would 
stand and break stones on the road rather than meddle with such a noisome 
office.” 

“I never was so fully sensible of its many disagreeables as to day !” observed 
Trimmer quietly. 

“And to come to me ofall people”—thus the wealthy niggard ron on,—“‘who 
never beg or borrow of humau being,—who scrupulously pay my way,—who 
give to every one his due,—who am ready to a moment with my poor’s rate,— 
and, as for my water dues—” 

Mr. Trimmer moved off. His adieu was adistant bow. But a quick listen- 
er would have caught this sentence as it left his lips,— + 

“Yes; and you'll give the devil his due some one of these days, or I’m mis- 
taken,—a due he has long waited for; and most justly hi@own.” 

Time sped away with noiseless wing : but left behind him various tokens of 
his visit. The master-passion of the merciless widow he strengthened. With 
increased means came augumented avarice. The wealthy woman grew more 
miserly hour by hour,—Miss Vink more desperate in her matrimonial intents, 
—and Mr. Meredith more bewildered and perplexed by his bachelor difficul- 
ties. 
Dear, bashful young man ! his interests were about being cared for in a vety 
remarkable manner! 
One morning, when Mrs. Boby had successully devised a dinner for eight 
own-up people out of three bare bones and a handful cold vegetables, Prudence 
ike (Rebecca Howgego's disconsolate successor,) watching her the while with 
tearful eve,—and finally relieving her sad heart with the incomprehensible ex- 
clamation,—*Better be killed outright than pined to death?”—a handsome 
dennet stopped at the widow's door, from whicha smart saucy-lookiag young 
man alighted, and craved an audience of the lady. 

That personage having hastily presented herself in her Sunday cap, the stran- 
ger handed her a card bearing the address of 
“MR. CLAUDE ASHBROOKE, 6, WOBURN SQUARE :” : 
and, after a few preliminary remarks, inquired whether she “would receive as 
inmates for one month an individual of some consequence, accompanied by his 
secretary and valet?” The remuneration “he was instructed to offer would 
be liberal.” 

The widow hesitated ere she replied. Pride and avarice battled within her, 
The former triumphed first. 

“She was not in the habit,” she returned loftily, and somewhat ggg Nag 
letting lodgings! That formed the livelihood of a lower class in society. g- 
ings,” she begged to observe,—*lodgings—” 

Mr. Ashbrook entreated she would not use so disagreeable a phrase. It had 
been long since exploded by people of education and condition. ‘Apartments” 
was now the recognised term; and the phrase that fell from his lips was “in- 
mates.” The parties he had the honour to represent would pay for the trouble 
they occasioned. 

Avarice now had the day. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the widow more complacently. “Ah! yes; now I under- 
stand you. And what sum are you prepared to offer?” 

“Ten guineas a week for each individual.” 

“And you require 1” 

“Oh! of course a very liberal table ; wine ad libitum; the unrestricted use of 

the orchard and fruit-garden, two sitting-rooms, and three bed-rooms.” 
who may the party be 
“His name I am forbidden co disclose; under any circumstances his title 
would be withheld ; but his position in society | may, perchance, feel myself 
at liberty to announce before the interview closes.” 

Mrs. Boby listened with a much more complacent air. These last remarks 

told surprisingly. ‘Title,”—-*‘position in society,”—*secretary,”’ were words 
of import. The demon of avarice whispered that agolden harvest was within 
her reach. 
*‘] never have let lodg—apartments I mean—before; never, certainly never. 
Nor am I—thanks to a confiding husband—obiiged te do so. But still—pray, 
sir,” she abruptly, and with a dash of her usual shrewdness,—‘ what may be 
your friend’s motive for fixing on such seeluded village as this!” The envoy’s 
reply was ready. 

“His health has been injured by devotion to the duties of high office ; and 
his medical attendants tell him that rest, perfect quiet, sea air, entire exemp- 
tion from official toils, are indispensable. ‘These various requisites he will meet 
with here combined.” 

“It’s a great undertaking!” said the widow with a sigh, “a very great 
undertaking—an alarming undertaking. Excuse me, sir, 1 must ring for my 
sister ; I can give no answer to your proposal without consulting her.” 

Miss Vink was summoned ; and Miss Vink came attired ina flaming shot 
coloured silk dregs, and a coquetfish cap trimmed with bright cherry-coleured 


— 


— 
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ribands. She gave ene piercing glance at the smart young man, who rose and government,” placed at his disposal under the most positive assurances of 


bowed profoun 
with an air that betokened much of complacency and approval. 


ly on her entrance—a second—a third—and then took her seat! successive secretaries of state ;” the said “secretaries” carefully eschew- 
| ing all communication gith him, and shrinking from the very mention of his 


The elder lady then detailed Mr. Ashbrook’s scheme, and asked Sister Viuk' name. 


for her opinion. 
“Who is the party *” cried the sister. 


Giddy with this dearly bought intoxication was, beyond all question, the Wi- 


| dow Boby, on the eve of the day on which she ratified the treaty anent the in- 


“As I said before,” remarked the young negotiator, “I cannot give his name valid bishop. She laid her head that night upon her pillow in a perfect flutter 


or title ; and ifhe comes here at all, he will be disguised—very particularly 
disguised.” 


of delight. Visions of bankers’ cheques, sovereigns, Bank of England paper, 
| floated in mazy indistinctness before her sleepy eyes. Mammon mingled with 


“Ob! good heavens bless me!” cried Miss Vink, in a well-affected agony||her very prayers. And her last audible ejaculations were “ Bishop. ‘* Guineas’’ 


of alarm. ‘Oh! oh! oh! we can do nothing here, sister, with a man very 
— disguised. ‘Think of our characters! I couldn’t consent to it for the 
world !’’ 

“Then the negotiation is ended,” said Mr. Ashbrook, rising and preparing 
to take his departure ; ‘disguised from first to last my principal must be.” 

“Dear sister don’t be rash!” cried Mrs. B. in a deprecating tone ; ‘‘these 
I ae not to be hastily decided on. Patience! Patience! Sister 

i 

Sister Vink assumed an air of the most virtuous indignation. “A man dis- 
guised, Mrs. Boby—very considerably disguised—oh! oh! oh!” And the 
middle-aged Miss Vink looked as if she was about to faint. 

Mrs. B. ruminated.—Then after a pause, 

“If Mr. Ashbrook would only be a little miore communicative—a leetle more 
frank—so that we could judge with greater accuracy. Now, sir,” turn- 
— to the go-between; “say, as a gentleman ‘is this party respec- 
table?” 

“Zounds, madam, he is a bishop,’’ returned Ashbrook undauntedly. 

“Oh!” cried both ladies in a breath, and exchanged most expressive glan- 
ces. 

“Has he patronage '” said Mrs. B. carelessly. 

“Very considerable patronage—patronage that must in the course of nature 
be very speedily available.” 

“Indeed 


Living”—*“ Sister Rent-charge !’ 
|| On the day appointed, at dusk, in the most quiet, private, and unostentatious 
_ manner the anxiously-expected party arrived. A secretary and valet were 
‘in attendance upon the bishop. He was a middle-aged gentleman,—very much 
afraid of cold and the night air,—walked very firm upon his legs,—and was 
''blessed—this Mrs. B. could have dispensed with—an extraordinarily keen ap- 
| |petite. 
|| His lordship expressed himself satisfied with all arrangements and retired ear- 
‘lly to rest. But, neither on the next day, nor on the following one, nor on the 
| \day succeeding that, could his hostess contrive her much coveted opportunity 
of conversing with him. He systematically shunned her little attentions. He 
\was either busy with his papers, or dictating to his secretary, or taking his con- 
||stitutional walk in the shrubbery, or his afternoon sail upon the water. 
|| Scheme how she would, Mrs. B. could never find his lordship alone. 
| Other incidental matters grievously worried her. , 
| «« His secretary,” she remarked, ‘ was a most impracticable man. He would 
|/order the most expensive dinners; and insist upon such an ample supply of 
| wine. It was frightful. There was no saying him ‘nay.’ And, as for Gui- 
'/seppe the valet—the wastefulness of that fellow was beyond all human concep- 
‘‘tion and calculation! He would ruin a score of bishops irredeemably ; and 
|\his forwardness and selfishness were diabolical. Provided his master’s wants 
||were attended to, the whole house might starve, or help themselves how they 
\\could. ‘The coolness and hardihood of that valet were indescribable.” 


Again the sisters looked earnestly at each other, and seemed lost in|} Days rolled on. A week elapsed. Sunday came. The bishop was too poor- 


thought. 


| ly to attend church. But Mrs. Boby marked—approve it she could not—that 


“My respect for the church,” Mrs. Boby at length remarked, ‘‘is so great, and) so far as eating and drinking were concerned his lordship was as hearty as 
my reverence for the bench of bishops so undeviating, that if only the disguise) ever. 


could be waived I—” 


| Miss Vink, too, was observant; and, as a pattern churchwoman somewhat 


“Madam,” interrupted the gentleman, “that is essential. It will be main- ‘scandalized. 


tained from first to last. His physicians insist upon it, and most judiciously. 


|| “What unfounded notions,” cried she, ‘‘are afloat in society about bishops, as 


His lordship’s mind has wavered—slightly wavered—from the intensity of his) to their gravity, decorum, and settled sobriety of manner. Our bishop is all 


studies and his unremitting attention to public business. This fact must be 


‘|life and merriment. Gracious heavens! what peals of laughter I have over- 


carefully concealed None but yourselves must be aware that a spiritual peer |heard in his apartment !” 


is sojourning under your roof.”’ 
Miss Vink looked impressed, and dropped a curtesy. 
“He will visit!” inquired the widow. 
“Nowhere,” was the reply. “Perfect rest—unbroken seclusion—entire ex- 


| But allowance should be’ made for his lordship,” observed the elder lady 
—** his mind we were told, had wavered—slightly wavered—from over-study ; 


| remember, too, the pointed remark of his secretary yesterday.” 
‘| « What was it? That the cucumber was not sliced sufficiently thin : or that 


emption from public cares—these form the main specific. He will read no |the supply was short of lobster-sauce for the John Dory ?” 


letters, because he will be allowed to receive none. His exercise will be taken 


‘| “No! no! This was his remark, a remark uttered by way of caution. 


in your garden—a large one, I believe” —Mrs. B. assented—*and on the wa We were not to be surprised at any little eccentricities in the bishop: he had 
ter. A sailing-boat will be kept constantly awaiting his orders. He is fond of written one charge in favour of the Tractarians, and another against them: in 
sea excursions. Your grounds communicate, I believe, with the beach, so that) theology his friends did not know where he was : and his lordship did not seem 
access to the shore is attainable at any hour'” Another gesture of assent) \clear about it either.” 
from the lady. ‘Having now stated all | am empowered to disclose, I await}, «Oh! ah!” said the younger lady languidly,—* well; one point I remark, 
your decision.” \—that whenever speaking of, or to, you all, the party seem choking with sup- 
“fam so devoted tomy church,” observed Mrs. B., having exchanged a) |pressed laughter. Their features are absolutely distorted with concealed mer- 
meaning glance with her sister, “that for his lordship’s sake—” here due stress |riment,” Mrs Boby reddened perceptibly. ‘In this they are all alike,—bishop, 
was laid—*I will consent to waive my scruples. But,” continued she, raising |secretary, and valet.” 
her voice, “as disguise is insisted upon, and secresy imposed, I submit that) « As for that good-for-nothing Guiseppe,” said the widow vehemently, “ the 
these points be considered in the way of remuneration.” |freedom, not to say audacity, with which he conducts himself is intolerable. 
“Really '” cried Ashbrook, I was not prepared for this demand. Thirty||And a bishop’s servant, too ! I’ve heard that a bishop’s household should be a 
guineas a week for three individuals—one of thema servant—appear to me|| pattern household. But in this case it’s well if the cry be not raised, ‘ like 


recompense.” 
he lady was firm. i 
“Mystery, sir, is an item that requires separate consideration.’ i] 


|\master like man !’” 


Eighteen days had elapsed, when Miss Vink became all at once singularly ab- 


stracted and horribly depressed. The fears of her sister were instantly 


“Provided for surely, in the sum of one hundred and twenty guineas per aroused. 


month 
“If you require your secret tobe kept,” contended the female extortioner, || 
‘pay for it proportionably.”’ 
“I have already exceeded my instructions,” remarked the young man. 


“Disobey them for once” insinuated the lady in her most wheedling tones ; 


“say one hundred and fifty and the arrangement is closed.” 

“I scarcely deem myself at liberty in a case of this nature to overstep my 
instructions,” said Ashbrook, slowly ; “however, I will venture. Madam, [ ac- 
cede to your demand. And now have only to say that his lordship will be 
here on the fith day from this. I rely on your preparations being completed 
for his reception.” 

“You may do eo sir, safely,” struck in Miss Vink. 

“Then my object is attained, and | beg to take my leave.” 

The ladies unseen, watched him down the drive. He seemed to them to 
walk oddly ; and Miss Vink hinted that his shoulders apparently shook with 
suppressed laughter. 

“He fancies, the simpleton,” was Mrs. Boby’s comment, ‘‘that he has made 
a good bargain ; but { know who is on the right side of the hedge.” And the 
widow grinned horribly from downright exultation. 

‘Sister Vink !” continued she, “down on your knees this knight and bless 
your happy fate that you possess a sister who hasa head on her shoulders—a 
sister who can think and plan, and whom none can baffle.” 

Vink bent her eyes on the ground oppressed with humility and grati- 
tude. 


“A bishop considerably disguised,” repeated the widow slowly, “possessing’ 


patronage—worried with public cares—and worn down with study. See how 
carefully I'll coax and finally gammon his lordship! Possesses patronage, eh! 
Sister Vink, mark my words, your course is clear; before the month expires 
I'll put you and young Meredith in clover!” 

“Oh! may Cupid speed you !” cried Vink with a truly lackadaisical air. 

There is, it may be presumed, a certain degree of happiness in triumphant 
tracasseric! 

Brief, like the exhilaration of champagne ; but delicious while it lasts. 


Talleyrand—that prince of dissemblers-—must have revelled in it at various} 


epochs of a life devoted to intrigue. To it M. Guizot could be no stranger 
when he witnessed the arrival at the ‘Tuilleries of the Duchesse de Montpensier. 
Of it the late Lord———must have had some slight experience when he extract- 


“ Are you ill '”’ was the first inquiry. 
No.” 
** Have you anything ou your mind '” 


No.” 

“Is Mr. Meredith i'l? 

No.” 

| « Have vou seen him lately '’* 

Yes.” 

“ Is heas usual!” 

'| «Yes; much the same: his habitual nervous, timid, anxious manner remains 
poor : he frets, poor young man, I’m persuaded: frets about me terri- 
bly.” 

|| “Take heart, darling,” was the response ; ‘this period of doubt and anxie- 
\ty will soon terminate. I made decided overtures to the bishop yesterday ; 
his lordship received them very favourably, and I broached gently, the project 
the living.” 

|| * Don’t mention that horrible subject !" shrieked Miss Vink ; “ don’t—pray 
don’t; it’s more than J can bear with my present awful suspicions.” 

Mrs Boby was alarmed ; but the voice of Guiseppe calling for another bot- 
tle of Madeira agitated her more deeply, and drew involuntarily the anguished 
exclamation,—** What, so soon !—and the last gone already! Oh, that villain 
‘Guigeppe, he bottoms everything!” 

It was evening. ‘The third week was on the point of closing, when the bish- 
op's hostess—after a fatiguing day—said mournfully to her sister, as they re- 
tired for the night,— 

I shall not make of this party half—no, not half—whatI expected. I've been 
unfortunate! ‘There never were upon this earth before—in one and the same 
house—three men with such hearty appetites. As for the sickly bishop, what 
he manages to get through is perfectly incredible.” 

“Oh! my dear sister!” sighed Vink, I was afraid from the very first that 
you had miscalculated.” 5 

“ Don’t mistake me,” replied the other briskly, resolved to maintain to the 
last her powers of penetration; the scheme will leave a profit, a handsome pro- 
fit behind it ; though not to the extent that I had reckon a 

“Would to heaven there may be no loss!” said th ter: “but my 
fears—” 

* Ab those you always have on every subject,” interrupted the widow : “now 


ed from country dupes 300/, 500/., 700/., for “valuable situations under 


as to the living—” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“ There you are deceived,” cried Miss Vink, “ awfully deceived—frightfully| serving in Canada. One day—it was daylight—Mr. Wynyard and Mr. Cole- 
|'brook both saw a figure pass through the room in which they were sitting 
“Am I! You should have seen the smiling manner with which the bishop ‘which Mr. Wynyard recognised as a brother far away. One of them walked to 


received my request. He was all smiles; and when! finished my story and|| 
begged my right reverend guest. for your sake to remove Meredith to his dio-| ‘the door, and looked out upon the landing place ; but the stranger was not 
cese, and very speedily to bencfice him, his lordship !aughed—laughed peal af-| there, and the servant who was on the stairs had seen nobody pass out. In time 


ter peal—till the tears stood in his eyes ” the news arrived that Mr. Wynyard’s brother had died about the same time of 
“ Well he might !” said Vink reproachfully. ‘|the visit of the apparition. 


What request more natural!” 
Miss Vink here caccial her aakes"s hand, and said with solemn emphasis,|| “‘ Of this story which I had heard narrated, I inquired the truth of two mili- 


“ Have no fears, no doubts, no suspicions, ever crossed your mind as to these| tary men, each a Gen. Wynyard, near relatives of the ghost seer of that name. 

people *” ‘They told me it was so narrated by him certainly, and that it had the implicit 
None—none whatever—except, indeed, that was really alarmed about of the family.” 

that guzzling secretary ; I did think he would one of these days go off in 4 The facts attending this remarkable case, were published in the United Ser- 


plexy.” 
” continued the spinster, in the same) lvice Journal, I think, some 15 or 16 years since, and the statement was copied 


«“ Was there ever seen upon this earth, 

solemn, warning tone, ‘ so jocose, jovial, and light-hearted a bishop !” \linto the Halifax Royal Gazette at the time ; a distinguished officer to whom 
“ The temperament of the right reverend bench varies,” said Mrs. Boby| allusion was made, having been Governor of Nova Scotia, and afterwards Gov- 

apologetically ; “and I certainly have heard of bishops given to jocularity 
Never to the extent to which this gentleman carries it—never—never ! 


myself, unperceived, saw him race his secretary in the garden Did you ever : 
||are pretty correct, but several particulars are omitted ; and there is a mistake 


hear of a bishop running races?” 
‘in one of the names at least. Sir John Colebrook, should have been Sir John 


This was said bitterly. 
‘ j j ” 
‘He is here for recreation, remember,” suggested the hostess. ||Coape Sherbrooke ; who was at a later period second in command to the Duke 
and a man not liable to be easily 


‘« They are aut here for recreation,” resumed the former lady ; but a bishop £ Welli Saisie tien: entail 
maintain, is not among the party.” {jo Wellington, during the 
| deceived, and of that stern integrity of character and unimpeachable honour, 


Mrs. B. started up aghast. 1] 
« Who in the name of fortune is he?” |which would place his assertions beyond the possibility of doubt or disbe- 
lief. 


“T know not.” 
But | hasten to give the transaction as Sir John related it to a lady when 


General of Canada. 
|| The circumstances recited in the article, which was copied from Blackwood, 


Who are they one all ?” 
«That is best known to themselves.” 
“ Whom have I in my house ?” cried Mrs. Boby in dismay ; “ swindlers, |i2 Halifax, whose rame I could give were it essential. 
coiners, conspirators, or what? Oh! sister Vink, you are surely alarming me} Jt was somewhere in Spain, that when a young man, Sir John was quartered 
unnecessarily ; when did these horrid suspicions first possess you !” \|there with his regiment. ‘There was in the same corps another young subal- 
tern officer, a friend of his, who with Lt. Sherbrooke usually retired early from 


|| it was nearly a month after this before there came another mail, and in the 


“ Days since ! They were conversing after dinner: I had my ear close to 
the keyhole—I confess it. ’ 
« Quite allowable under the circumstances,” said Mrs. B. in a parenthesis. | ac and spent an hour or two in their room, in reading or conversation. One 
“ Thus placed. | heard the secretary say, * how fortunate that both Tramps |afternoon while thus occupied, the figure of a youth entered, with dishevelled 
and Rebecca were dismissed. They would have recognised Guiseppe to | hair, and aparticularly distressed and haggard countenance, hastily crossed 
Moons yellowed ate floor, and directed his steps to a small room in which there was no windows, 
« You think so ; then, perhaps, you will attach slight importance to what) 4d from which there was no visible means of escape. 
follows. The next day [I concealed myself in the summer-house, drew down || Lt. Sherbrooke, after a moment's pause, rose and followed the figure and 
the blinds, and locked the door. So screened, I became mistress of much of searched the chamber without being able to find any person there ; declaring 
their conversation as they paced the shore. ‘Their own boat drew near, and! |on his return that it was some trick played by the people of the house ; con- 
the boatman landed. He spoke. To my fancy I recognised the voice and|| . . he 
mocking laugh of that abominable torment Mr. Trimmer !” ||ceiving that there must have been some means of egress, such as are to be found 
«’Tis all fancy !—nothing but fancy !” said the widow firmly ; «but I’!!! 9 Spanish houses, which had facilitated the escape of the individual whom 
know who's who by to-morrow’s light. With the dawn I'll be stirring ; and, they saw. 
be T 4 But his companion in arms at once dissented from this conclusion, and said 
__ A waketu! and restless night did the wary Mrs. Goby pass. 1 owards morn | ‘the figure they hed seen, was that ofa young brother whom he had left in 
ing she fell into a heavy sleep. And the day was far advanced when the bustle}| 
of her household roused her. She rose, dressed hastily, and rushed towards || Hngland ;—that although his conmtensnes was much altered by sickness, or 
her inmates’ apartments. They were empty. Bishop, secretary, valet, all were) ‘trouble, that he instantly recognised him ; and that the next arrival from home 
flown! Not a trace or clue of any description remained. Themselves, their ||would bring melancholy tidings. 
luggage, their papers, their books, all had disappeared. They had sped away 
‘in the boat o’er the moonlit sea.” Guiseppe’s domain was then searched. | , 2 = 
The only memento of that accomplished personage was row after row of empty| eantime the occurrence had created much interest in the regiment. ‘I'he pack . 
bottles, and beside them, wrapped up in white paper, as a special souvenir for let had arrived while the officers were at mess, and the two young friends left 
the widow, his well-used corkscrew. 
Again and distractediy did Mrs. Boby examine the drawing-room. On a 
closer search, a sheet of paper was discovered inscribed ‘‘ with the bishop’s 
compliments ;” and beneath it was traced in inverted commas, the following! 
characteristic quotation from the widow’s daring and self-reliant conversation : 
«T should like vastly to see the person who could take me in! He should) 


lremained, 
came news acquainting the other of the death of the iden ical brother, whose 


to obtain their letters ; Sherbrooke promising to return and inform those who 
if any bad news should be received. By this vessel, strange to say, 


jappearance has been noticed. 


| After a while, the affair probaby ceased to be remembered by most of those 


be welcome to all he got. I'd forgive him ; and never mention his freak after: | |acquainted with the circumstance ; the brother officer of Lt.Sherbrooke was, if 


wards to human being.” 

One portion of this boast the widow verified. Never, during her after life,| 
was she known to refer to her inmate, the bishop, to his secretary, or his valet.| 
As to forgiving the parties, that was another matter. Those who knew her| 
best—sister Vink among the rest—had, like Lord Chancellor Eldon, on other} 
matters equally mysterious, “ very considerable doubts.” 


A TRIP TO THE SOUTTEI.—NO. X. 

My last letter concluded my notices of Savannah, which frequently em- 
braced other subjects ; and which J trust were not destitute of interest to the 
readers of the Anglo American. In taking my leave of that place, I have how-| 
ever one grateful tribute to offer—one pleasing duty to perform. When allu- 
ding to the library of Mr. Smets, I mentioned that I was accompanied in my 
visit by a friend ; this was a gentleman from whom I experienced the utmost 
kindness and attention, to whom I am indebted for several happy hours spent 


in that city ; and if [ refrain from mentioning his name, it is because I feel as- || 


sured that a more direct allusion would give him pain. There can be no mis- 
conception, however, as to the person to whom I allude, for his courtesy form- 
ed almost a striking exception, during nearly eight months that have been spent 
at the South. 

Returning to Charleston, I took the inland channel, calling at Beaufort, and 
meandering through the intricate lagoons that spread along the coast ; but 
which are avoided during the summer : owing to the pestilential miasma that 
is engendered by 'he marshes and swamps, through which a vessel must wend 
her way. ; 

But before describing those places through whichI haye since passed, in- 
cluding New Orleans, I must be permitted again to digress, while alluding to 
an article on Popular Superstitions, which appeared in the Anglo on the 5th 
inst, containjggman account of a most extraordinary nature, the particulars of 
which are can in my memory, and which have been misstated in the paper 
referred to. It is in these words : 


“A late Gen. Wynyard, and the late John Colebrook when young men, were) 


iI remember correctly, subsequently killed in action ; the survivor, after 
\years of active service, became a Lt. Gen. in the British army ; and, as I have 
jalready stated, was removed from the Peninsula to the government of Nova 
| Scotia. 
But this is not all. Years rolled on—the humble subaltern had become a 
genera! officer—had been actively engaged in various parts of the world, and 
\the numerous scenes and incidents he had passed through and witnessed were 
‘calculated to impair, if not to obliterate the recollection of an event, with which 
‘he had no concern but as a spectator. He had headed the charge in battle, he 
had mixed in its dreadful strife, and beheld brave men without number die in 
lall the variety of contortion which a sudden and violent death must necessarily 
|produce ; yet the haggard and melancholy face, which intruded into his 
quarters in Spain, had remained engraven on his memory ; of this ample evi- 
\dence was afforded at a late period of his life, and on his return to England. 

Passing along one of the streets of London, he saw a person whom he took 
to be the same individual who had so unceremoniously passed through his 
apartments. With the impetuosity so natural to that gallant officer, he went 
up and accosted the other, demanding of him in what way he escaped from the 
room in Spain. 
| The person thus accosted as soon as he had recovered from the surprise in- 
to which he had been thrown, answered that he presumed it was Sir John 
Sherbrooke who addressed him, as he was acquainted with the circumstances 
to which Sir John had reference ; his brother having communicated to his fam- 
ily all the particulars—that he had never been in Spain ; but that he was a bro- 
ther to the deceased youth, who had appeared there, whom he very much re- 
isembled. 

One would suppose that this would have been conclusive ; but, on the con- 
trary, Sir John, I believe, to the day of his death—certainly when at Halifax, 
jin 1815,—considered that some deception had been practised upon. him ; al- 
jthough if anything were wanting to dissipate such an impression, it would be 
|feund in the fact [ have just related,—that years after, in the crowded treo 
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of London, a countenance similar to that which he had formerly seen, and tha | 


of the brother of the deceased, should have rivited his attention, and led him!) 
to demand an explanation. 

If anything remains to add to this extraordinary affair, it is that after all)! 
this, Sir John should have continued to disbelieve his senses ; and to the| 
last should have considered the whole transaction as an attempt to deceive. 

Mewpnis, Tenn., June 19, 1847. E.W. 


FOURTH OF JULY AT CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

I must again diverge from my descriptive correspondence, to allude to the, 
celebration of the Fourth of July at Cincinnati. I mean of course that portion| 
of it, which came uuder my immediate notice, and which belonged more to| 
the mind than the senses; the latter description of which was limited, howev- 
ever, to fireworks, riding or strolling about, some trifle of military show, drink- 
ing. and performances of a tolerably good band. 


Sunday being the Fourth, I believe the discourses in more places than one, | 


were adapted to the day ; and the Rey. Mr. Gillespie, an Episcopal minister, 
delivered a sermon of that nature : taking for his text the apostle’s enquiry— 


«‘Whence comes wars and fighting among you Conceiving himself, as 


said, permitted by the recollections associated with the anniversary, to select| 


another and less agreeable topic than those which more legitimately belong to, 


the pulpit. 

He then recapitulated and reviewed the causes of war ; tracing them to the | 
bad and selfish passions and propensities of man—the love of military display—|| 
an undue desire to acquire territory ; and the contrivance and management of| 
rulers, who sometimes strive to divert the minds of the people from their im- 
politic and improper acts by directing their attention and passions into that 
channel. 

War, he admitted, might be necessary, when resorted to for self-defence, to 
vindicate a nation’s rights or protect its interests; yet even in those cases, he 
said it would not be justifiable, until every other means of obtaining redress 
had failed ; but war, he maintained, should never be engaged in for the pur 
pose of aggression. There was much more said on this branch of the subject, 


and to the purpose ; but my limits will not permit me a more particular allu-|| 
||troduce throughout the Valley of the Mississippi; whereby the children of the 


sion ; especially as it is to the address on Monday by another divine, to which| 
I wish to draw attention. The remedy for war—or rather its preventure, he 
continued, was to be found in the caltivation of a Christian spirit, the efforts of] 
Christian men to disseminate Christian principles, and in the Shectatenagningg 
of that military display, so prevailing and yet so dangerous toarepublic. Some} 
intimation of a desire to effect this object, he thought he perceived, in the sub-| | 
stitution, to a considerable extent, of civic observances for military parade, on| 


| 


the annual celebration of that auspicious day. There was much sound argu |) 


ment in the discourse, and it is to be regretted that investigations of this na- 


ture are not more frequently introduced to the notice of the public ; it would)) 


check the public mind in its tendency to run wild, during a surfeit of national 
vanity. 
Monday was set apart for celebrating the anniversary of that day in which a 


nation was born. By ten o'clock in the forenoon, a large and respectable)! 
audience were collected at the large room in the College building. The pro || 


ceedings of the day were commenced with “ Hail Columbia,” sung in very 
good style by an amateur association; after which the Rev. Dr. Beecher ad- 
dressed the Throne of Grace ; but owing to the noise caused by the constant 
arrival of persons, he was indistinctly heard. An appropriate ode was then 
sung, set to the excellent tune of Old Hundred.” The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence being read ; the amateurs sang.— 
: “ My country ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of Liberty, 
Of thee I sing.” 
which hymn, as my readers in the United States are aware, has been adapted 
to the English national air of «God Save the King.” The Rev. Mr. Baynton 
of the Presbyterian church, here addressed the meeting ; and after some intro- 
ductory remarks, intended to prove that by becoming a clergyman, a man was 
no less a citizen; the rev. gentleman referred to the original settlement of the 
country by the Paritan Fathers, and the subsequent revolutionary contest, 
which terminated in establishing for the United States, a name and character 
among the great nations of the earth. He alluded to the successful struggle of 
Puritanism during the reign of Charles the First, which for a time swept away 
episcopacy and the throne ; and asserted that the most brilliant period in that 
country’s history, was that during which she was acommonwealth. Puritanism 
being to a certain extent, subsequently banished from England, it votaries 
sought an asylum in America, with the determination of preserving unimpair- 
ed, those principles of religious and civil liberty, which he said had their foun- 
dation in the Bible, and were inculcated by our Saviour. 

He then went on to show, that when the fathers of the Republic, signed that 
Declaration of Independence, which had just been read, they meant to estab 
lish a Protestant State, which while it should be a resort and asylum for fo- 
reigners, was to be essentially American ; and that it was nevor intended by 
them, that natives of other lands should come in and at once, and indiscrimi. 
nately, claim the exercise of those privileges, by which they might ultimately 
and even unintentionally subvert those institutions, under whose protection they 
had sought security and repose. Entertaining this view of the subject, he 
deemed it necessary to guard against the introduction of Papal influence, which 
is at variance with the true interests of the country; and which in every age 
has been the steady and determined enemy of civil and religious liberty. It 
was never designed, he said, that the votaries of the Romish church should in 
undate the country, and by disseminating its dogmas, jeopardise or subvert 


* 


those institutions, “which the patriots of the revolution fought to establish ; and 
‘he called upon the people of the United States, to guard with vigilance es 
freedom, which might in this way be undermined or destroyed. 

He disclaimed all animosity against individuals professing that faith ; and he 
||had no objections to foreigners ot every creed and from every country, exercis- 
jing those rights, peculiarly the property of native born citizens of the United 
States. Befure they were permitted, however, to do this, they should first be. 
come thoroughly Americanized ; and be rendered capable of appreciating those 
institutions, which, on their first arrival in the country, they could not perfectly 
understand. But he deprecated that unbounded philanthropy, which. would 
clothe with the rights of citizenship the ignorant and degraded population of 
other lands, and permit the outpourings of the prisons and workhouses of Eu- 
rope, to exercise all the rights and privileges of native-born citizens ; consti- 
tuting the United States the only nation which allows its household gods to be 
trampled upon by the foot of the stranger. 

He then quoted from the Bible, “to prove that it never was intended the 
world should be a joint or common possession ; and consequently, that by Di- 
vine will, nations own that portion of territory which they occupy ; and that it 
lis exclusively theirs. And, as had already been related, it was the intention of 
ithe founders of this Republic, that it should be a Protestant State, there was no 
invasion of the rights of others in preserving it such; the present generation 
||therefore, should see that it retained that character, and should not allow the 
mitre of Rome to surmount the American flag—should see that she did not 
‘take away their Bible—that she did not educate their children ; and while those 
of her communion in Europe were studiously kept in ignorance, her fanatical 
emissaries should not be permitted to come here and educate the children of 
heretics. 

The reverend gentleman then went on to show, that although the Roman 
Catholic seminaries were well supplied with the necessary apparatus and other 
appliances of education and science, yet that they were, in reality, more inef- 
ficient than those of the country. And he enjoined on all who heard him, and 
all whom his observations might reach, to assist in the establishment of that 
widely extended system of Protestant education, which a revereud gentleman 
then near hin—Dr. Beecher, I presume—and others, were endeavouring to in- 


‘country would be enabled to obtain a sound, religious, and suitable education ; 


‘and that power be checked in its insidious and wiley progress, which is foreign 
in its object. and destructive in its aim ; and which directs its most strenuous 
efforts, to the enthralment of the human mind. 

| The reverend gentleman then drew a comparison between the effects produc- 
ed in this country, while under the domination of the votaries of the Church of 
Rome, and those which are everywhere so apparent, since it came under the 
lcontract of their more energetic and public spirited puritanical successors. In 
ithe former case, it had remained during at least a century, a howling wilderness, 
‘with nothing to interfere with the solitude of nature, save the tinkling of a little 
bell, calling the superstitious worshipper to prayer ; while now, cities and towns 
‘and cultivated fields, overspread the land, and seminaries of learning and tem- 
|ples of a purer faith, are every where to be found. 

| He concluded a most eloquent and soul-stirring address, by declaring that 
lonly by maintaining the ascendancy of the Anglo-Saxon race, and preserving 
ithe country a Protestant State, could it continue to flourish and prosper, and 
ultimately attain that high destiny, which was designed by Providence. 

This may be considered the most important speech delivered on the Fourth 
of July, throughout the Union; particularly when it is considered that it was 
delivered in a part of the country where a Roman Catholic population are ra- 
pidly introducing’ themselves ; and where it is generally thought, they wil) 
jeventually attempt to exercise an influence over the affairs of the Republic, the 
jstruggle to oppose which will be felt at its remotest limits. It is evident that 
a strong feeling on this subject is daily acquiring increased force and intensity 
jof which the reverend gentleman's speech was an index ; and the excitement 
lits delivery produced,—far exceeding anything | have ever witnessed in so se- 
lect and orderly an audience, affords ample evidence, that the speaker had 
touched a chord which vibrated most intensely, and with a sympathetic ac- 
tion. E. W. 

Cincinnati, July 6, 1847. 


ROBIN HOOD; A FRAGMENT. 
By the late Robert Southey and Caroline Southey. With other Frag- 
ments and Poems by R. S. and C. S. 


Whatever of interest belongs to this volume must be sought in the circum- 
stances to which it owes its birth. The merit of its contents is extrinsic; 
‘and will depend on the sympathies which may be commanded more or less by 
ithe story there told of defeated projects and graceful commemoration. The 
spirit of the design is better expressed in its formal than in its natural record. 

| Chat design is most suitably introduced to the reader, as Mrs. Southey has in- 
troduced it, by a letter addressed by the Laureate to herself in November, 1823 
—upwards of three-and-twenty years ago.— 

“ We left home yesterday, and are now at Kirkby Lonsdale waiting for wea- 
ther which may allow us to see the cave ; for, from the time of our departure 
till this moment, it has not ceased raining. The same ill-fortune which perse- 
cuted you at Ambleside seems fated to attend us. Thé females, however, are 
company for each other ; they have taken out their work, and the opportunity 
is favorable for performing a part of mine, which is to ask you whether one of 
those day dreams to which you have given birth (a very él one it is) 
shall come to pass. 

“ T have put up among my papers the memoranda which were made a few 
years ago, fora poem upon Robin Hood. They are easily shaped into a regu- 
lar plan, and in my judgment a rnert one. Will you form an intellectual 


junion with me that it may be executed 


We will keep our secret as well as 
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Sir Walter Scott has done. Murray shall publish it, and not know the whole | 
of the mystery, that he may make the most of it. 

The result will be means in abundance for a summer's residence in Keswick, || 
and an additional motive for it, that we may form other schemes of the same 
nature. Am I dreaming when I think that we may derive from this much high 
enjoyment, and that you may see in the prospect something that is worth liv- 
ing for? 

The secret itself would be delightful while we thought proper to keep it I 
still more the spiritual union, which death cannot part. Now, on your side,|| 
there must be no hesitativ-n from diffidence. You can write as easily and as/| 
well as I can plan. You are as well acquainted with forest scenery, and with | 
whatever is required for the landscape part, as I am with the manners of the.) 
times. You will comprehend the characters as distinctly as I have conceived | 
them, and when we meet we will sort the parts, so as each to take the most | 
suitable, and [ will add to yours and you will add to mine, whatever may im- || 
prove it. 

Beaumont and Fletcher composed plays together with such harmony of style, 
thought and feeling, that no critic has been able to determine what part was 
written by one, or what by the other. Why should not Robert and Caroline 
succeed as well in the joint execution of a poem? As there can be no just 
cause or impediment why these two persons should not be joined together, tell) 
me that you consent to the union, and I will send you the rude outline of the! 
story and of the characters.” 

The project here suggested is explained and enforced in a series of after- 
communications, which reveal the depth and character of a friendship that a 
closer union afterwards consecrated and the grave has yet dissolved on one side 
only. 

Mr. Southey had scruples to overcome on the part of Miss Bowles to her 
share in the undertaking arising out of the prominence of his own repu tation ; 
and others, which we find very reasonable, on the score of the metre selected 
—that of Thalaba—as the vehicle of the proposed joint inspiration. As Miss 
Bowles had in the first instance declared her preference for this stanza, the ob- 
jections on her part were limited to doubts of her own skill in the use of an 
approved instrument ; but ours would go further on the strength of such testi- 
mony as Mr. Southey has himself furnished to this volume. 

P The lady’s first essay with her accustomed weapon did not give her confi- 
ence : 

« You must not be disheartened,” writes Mr. Southey, “ because you have 
failed to satisfy yourself in this your first lesson in a new school of art. It is 
what would happen to you in music or painting. That itis difficult to fall into 
this mode of versification I believe, because you find it so, and because one 
other person, who, though not, like yourself, a poet in heart and soul, rhymes 
with sufficient ease and dexterity, made an attempt and failed in it. But that 
it is of all modes the easiest, when once acquired, 1 am perfectly certain, and 
so you will find it. But rather than break the alliance we would change it into 
rhyme. ‘This will not be required.” 

How the project lingered in its execution and finally missed its fulfilment is 
best told in the touching language of Mrs. Southey herself.— 

“The promised contribution arrived; and, at our next meeting, I produced 
are-cast of my first attempt (with some additional verses), which found favour 
beyond its deserts; and that poor fragment it is which will be found appended 
to the longer one by my husband ; not, assuredly, in a spirit of self-complacency, 
but because it is a mournful gratification to me to carry out, even thus imper- 
fectly, his dearly-cherished scheme. Some few persons there are, who will 
take a kindly interest in the double fragment and its little story; and, at any 
rate, that story will serve to ‘point a moral,’ illustrative of the vanity of human 
wishes and the futility of mortal projects. Mr. Southey’s accumulating en- 
gagements, and other hindrances (may-fever inclusive.) now interrupted the 
progress of ‘Robin Hood,’ but he kept it ever in mind, and enjoined me to do 
likewise. ‘You have a great deal to do; and I have a great deal to do,’ he 
wrote, ‘which will not be done without you. If I have done: nothing of late, it 
is because I have not risen early enough since I commenced invalid.” «When 
shall I send you more news from old Sherwood forest?’ was one of his latest al- 
jusions to the fated scheme ;—‘when the mornings are lengthened enough to 
allow me light for an hour’s work before breakfast. Alas! the days are all too 
short for my occupations now.’ The ‘news from old Sherwood’ came not, but 
it was still to come. Again we met, and the pledge was required of me to keep 
in mind that the scheme was only in abeyance, ‘assuredly to be completed some 


For sure, if ever on a marriage day 
Approving Angels smiled 
Upon their happy charge, 
*T was when her willing hand 
Was to Lord William given. 
The noble to the noble—blooming youth 
To manhood in its comeliness prime : 
Beauty to manliness and worth to worth ; 
The gentle to the brave— 
The generous to the good. 


Yet not a sunbeam that May morning piereed 
The dense and heavy canopy of clouds 
Which poured their dre aching stores continuous down. 
Amid the thickest shade 
The deer sought shelter—not a vernal song 
Rose from the cheerless groves. 
Loxley’s loud bells, which should have sent 
Their sweet and merry music far and wide 
Throughout all Sherwood on that joyful day, 
Flung with vain effort then their jubilant peal 
To the deaf storm that scattered it. 
The wind alone was heard, 
And in its intervals, the heavy rain 
Incessant pattering on the leafy woods. 
Alas! the Lady Emma’s passing bell 
Was heard when May returned ! 
And when through Loxley’s gate 
She on her bier was borne, 
The deer were sporting in the sunny glades ; 
Birds warbled—streams were sparkling—new-born flowers 
Diffused their fragrance on the breath of Spring. 
There was joy in the air, 
There was joy in the woods, 
There was joy in the waters, 
Joy everywhere but in the heart of man. 
Doubly was that vain adage thus disproved ; 
Doubly to all who knew 
The gentle lady, happy in her lord 
Even to the height of wedded blessedness : 
And then go holy in her life, 
So meek of heart—so bountiful of hand, 
That oft it had been said, 
With sad presageful feeling all too true, 
Heaven would not leave that angel long 
In this unworthy world. 
A mournful day for Sherwood,—ne’er till then 
Had that old forest seen 
A grief so general since the oaks 
From immemorial time had shadowed it; 
A mournful day for Loxley’s pleasant bowers 
Now to be left forlorn! 
A mournful day for Lindsey and for Kyme, 
For Huntingdon ; for all Fitzhood’s domains 
A day of evil and abiding woe. 
The cradle had been dressed ; 
Alas! the mother’s bier hath been required. 
The gossips who had there 
For happiest office met 
With busy pride convened in joyful hour.— 
The guests who had been bidden there 
To glad festivity, 
Repass in funeral train, 
(True mourners they) the melancholy gate : 
And for the —— which officious joy 
Made ready, never doubting such event, 
The arval bread is doled. 
Earl William sought a solace for his grief in the slaughter of the Saracen— 


day.’ But the evil days drew near when he, whose hopeful elasticity of mind 
was, as I have observed, in some degree contagious, so far sucumbed beneath 
the weight of affliction which it pleased God, to lay upon him, as to confess, 
in writing to me, that ‘sufficient unto the day was the labour thereof.’ This 
acknowledgment was much from one whose self appropriated device was ‘In 
labore quies.’ The dark hour passed away—‘At eventime there was light ;’ 
and with returning cheerfulness, and reviving hope, old pleasurable projects 
were remembered and resumed, under our altered relative circumstances, with 
a more confident expectation on both sides. ‘Robin Hood, was shortly to be 
taken in hand in good earnest ; and in the meantime it was our design to pub- 
lish, in one volume, my still uncollected poems, with some of my husband's, 
to be finished for that purpose from the sketches and beginnings in his note- 
books and among his papers. 

The fragment of ‘ The Three Spaniards,’ which will be found in this volume, 
was one of those so appropriated ; and the shorter one of ‘ March’ was to have 
formed one of a series entitled ‘ The Calendar,’ of which we were to have 
written the months alternately. It was a pleasant dream, but a short one. 
Clouds were gathering the while ; and before the time came that our matured 
purpose should bear fruit, the fiat had gone forth, and ‘ all was in the dust.’ ” 

All that remains, then, to testify intrinsically of this long cherished scheme 
are two short fragments by the several parties to the literary intention. A spe- 
cimen of each may enable our readers to estimate what value these have apart’ 
from the narrative which introduces them—but not fairly to appreciate the loss 
which the public may have sustained by the non-execution of the entire design. 
Mr. Southey opens the poem as follows : 

Happy, the adage saith, that Bride 
Upon whose nuptial day 
The sun shines fairly forth ;— 
That Corpse upon whose bier 
The rains of heaven descend. 
Emma ! fairest, loveliest of thy sex. 
Lady !—heavenly-minded as high born, 
That faith was shaken by thy fate 
In Loxley’s pleasant bowers, 
And throughout Sherwood’s groves and greenwood glades, 


or ‘‘ the defence of the Holy Sepulchre,” as men described it to their own con- 
sciences when they could, and always to others, in those days: and the or- 
phan heir who should have been the hero is thus introduced by Miss Bowles in 
his castle among the woods of England-— 
Majestically slow 
The sun goes down in glory— 
The full-orbed autumn sun ; 
From battlement to basement, 
From flanking tower to flanking tower, 
The long-ranged windows of a noble hall 
Fling back the flamy splendour. 
Wave above wave below, 
Orange, and green, and gold, 
Russet and crimson, 
Like an embroidered zone, ancestral woods, 
Close round on all sides : 
Those again begirt 
In wavy undulations of all hues 
To the horizon’s verge by the deep forest. 
The holy stillness of the hour, 
The hush of human life, 
Lets the low voice be heard— 
The low, sweet, solemn voice 
Of the deep woods— 
Its mystical murmuring 
Now swelling into choral harmony— 
Rich, full, exultant : 
In tremulous whispers next, 
Sinking away, 
A spiritual undertone, 
Till the cooing of the wood-pigeon 
Is heard alone ; 
And the going in the tree-tops, 
Like the sound of the sea 


And all along the winding banks of Trent. 
* 


And the tinkling of many streamlets. 
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What a strange stillness reigns ! 
Grass grows in the vast courts, 
Where, if a loosened stone falls, 
Hollow reverberations ring around, 
Like the voices of Desolation. 
No hurrying to and fro of gay retainers, 
No jostling claimants at the Buttery-Hatch : 
Hashed the great stable-yard ; 
No hoof-stamp in the stall, 
No steed led forth, 
No hawk in training, 
Not a hound in leash ; 
No jingling bridles and sharp sound of spur, 
And gibe and jest—loud laugh and snatch of song, 
And call and quick command 
*Mongst grooms and gallants there. 
No sight nor sound 
Of life or living thing ; 
Only at intervals a deep-mouthed bay, 
And the clanking of chains, | 
When, from his separate watch, 
One mastiff answers another : 
Or a cat steals along in the shadow— 
Or a handmaiden crosses—just seen, and gone ; 
Or a grey-headed Servitor. 


See ! to their lofty eyries 
The Martens are coming home : 
With a strange boldness, methinks, 
As in ri ht of sole possession. 
How they sweep round the silent walls ! 
And over the terrace now 
Are wheeling in mad gyrations. 
And hark! to that stir within— 
*Tis the ringing laugh of a Baby, 
That sweetest of human sounds. 
«* Wouldst thou follow the Martens, my sweet one? 
My bird! wouldst thou fly away, 
And leave thine old Nurse all alone !” cries a voice ; 
And the sound of a kiss is heard, 
And the murmur of infant fondness, 
Like the crooning of a dove, 
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I found by every hawthorn-root— 
When I| was in my prime. 


— = — 


Yon moory down, so black and bare, 
Was gorgeous then and gay 

With golden gorse—bright blossoming— 
As none blooms now-a-day. 

The blackbird sings but seldom now 
Up there in thejold lime, 

Where hours and hours he used to sing— 
When | was in my prime. 


Such cutting winds came never then” 
To pierce one thro’ and thro’ ; 

More softly fell the silent shower, 
More balmily the dew. 

The morning mist and evening haze 
(Unlike this cold grey rime) 

Seemed woven warm of golden air— 
When I was in my prime. 


And blackberries—so mawkish now— 
Were finely flavoured then ; 

And nuts—such reddening clusters ripe 

» J ne’er shail pull again. 

For strawberries blushing bright—as rich 
As fruits of sunniest clime ; 

How all is altered for the worse 
Since I was in my prime! 


With this extract we take leave of a favourite writer—to whom we owe 
many delightful recollections ; but whose Muse, as she appears in this vo- 
lume—like our own sense of appreciation, perhaps—is no longer “in her 
prime.” 


THE YOUNG TURTLE-DOVE OF CARMEL. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 

A great many turtle-doves lived about Mount Carmel. There'were orange 
trees and cypresses there, and among these the doves lived all the winter ; they 
had broods early inthe year,and towards the end of March, or beginning of 
April, they set off like great gentlefolks to spend “ the season” near London. 
Alllast winter a young English musician, who was very pale and thin, lived 
with the monks in the monastery on Mount Carmel. He went to Syria because, 


asa child, he had loved so to hear his mother read in the Bible ; she often read 


From a side entrance— 


With musical laugh and scream, 
And gibberings unintelligibly sweet, 
And pretty passion, scuffling the small feet, 
A child comes tottering out, 
Eagerly straining on its leading-strings, 
From her upholding hand who follows close-- 
That old devoted woman. 
And side by side, and step for step, sedate, 
Serious as with that woman joined in trust, 
Paces a noble wolf-dog,— 
His grave eye 
Incessant glancing at the infant Heir. 
The infant Heir !—E’en so. 
In those blue veins, with delicate tracery 
Marbling the pearly fairness 
Of that large open brow, 
The blood of Beauchamp and Fitzhood 
Flows mingled. 
And this is Loxley— 
His father’s hall ancestral. 
His mother’s bridal bower. 
And as he stretches out his little hands 
Towards that butterfly, 
Its airy flight, 
As if in mockery of the vain pursuit, 
Leads on his eager eye 
(All reckless he,) 
To where she slumbers yonder, 
In that grey pile from whence the vesper bell 
Resounded late, 
Sleeping the dreamless sleep. 


Of the remaining poems in this volume little need be said. ‘The Three 
Spaniards’—a mere fragment, in hexameters, by Mr. Southey—can have de- 
rived its claim to publication only from that affectionate interest with which 
surviving love looks on all the relics of the departed. If it were our business | 
to be critical, we could find graver objections to some of Mrs. Southey’s own | 
contributions—though they contain powerful picturing. But we prefer quoting 
a lyric of much simple beauty ; coloured, but not painfully, by the shadow 
which hangs over all the volume—and is deepest where it is least natural and 
expressive. The verses are not new; and their sweetness may have left its! 
memory in the reader’s ear. 


Once Upon a Time. 
I mind me of a pleasant time, 
A season longpago ; 
The pleasantest I’ve ever known, 
Or ever now shall know. 
Bees, birds, and little tinkling rills, 
So merrily did chime ; 
The year was in its sweet spring-tide, 
And I was in my prime. 


I’ve never heard such music since, 
From every bending spray ; 

I’ve never plucked such primroses, 
Set thick on bank and brae, 

I’ve never smelt such violets 


body who heard him said that he was a great musician. 
suffered very much from the cold and the fogs of England ; so last summer he 


him about Elijah and Elishaon Mount Carmel, and he usedto think then, 


That northern flanking tower, tioned in the Bible 
Window and portal both— 


that if ever he were rich, he would go and see all the wonderful places men- 
“de never was rich, and yet he came here. He was very 
pale and thin, and had large beautiful but sorrowful. eyes. He took a vielin 
with him to Mount Carmel ; it was the greatest treasure he had on earth, He 
played the most wonderful things on his violin that ever were heard, and every 
In the winters he 


saved a little money, and set off with his violin to Syria; and alj last winter he 
lived in the monastery on Mount Carmel, among the grave old monks. There 
was one little old monk, ajvery, very old man, who soon grew very fond of 
him ; he too had been a musician, but he was now almost childish, and had for- 
gotten how to play ; so the monks took from him his old violin, because they 
— he made such anoise with it. He cried to part with it like a child, poor 
old man ! 

The young musician had alittle chamber in the monastery, which overlooked 
the sea ; nobody can think what a beautiful view it had! The sun shone in 
so warmand pleasant, and a little group of cypresses grew just below the wine 
dow, and looked out on the sea, and down into the cypress trees, among the 
thick branches of which he heard the turtle-doves cooing. He loved to hear 
those turtle-doves—and so did the little old monk. 

One day early in January he saw that the turtle-doves had built a nest just 
in sight ; he watched the birds taking it by turns to sit on the eggs, and his 
heart was full of love to them ; they turned up their gentle eyes to him, but 
they never flew away, for they saw in his mild and sorrowful countenance, that 
he would not hurt them. 

Beautiful and melancholy music sounded for half the day down from his win- 
dow to where the birds sate ; it had a strange charm to the doves; they 
thought it was some grand, new kind of nightingale come down from heaven. 


||The little old monk sate in his long Carmelite frock, with his hands laid to- 


gether on his knees, and his head down on his breast, and listened with his 
whole soul ; te him too it came asa voice of heaven, which seemed to call him 


‘away to a better land ; great tears often fell from his eyes, but they were not 


sorrowful tears ; they were tears of love, tears which were called forth by a 
feeling of some great happiness which was coming for him, but which he could 
not quite understand ; he was, as you know, a very old man ; the oldest in all 
the monastery, and almost childish. 

The music from the yonng man’s room sounded finer and finer every day ; 

as early spring came on he grew very poorly ; so the little old monk used to 
bring him his meals into his chamber, because it tired him so to go up and 
down the long stone stairs to the great eating-room. There never was any- 
body so kind as the little old monk. 
A pair of young doves were hatched in the nest, and when the sun shone in 
at the window, the young man used to sit in his dressing-gown, with a pillow 
in his chair, and look out over the sea, and down into the cypress-tree where 
the turtle-doves’ nest was ; he would git for hours and look at them, and many 
beautiful thoughts passed through his mind as he did so. Never had his heart 
been so full of love as now : the little old monk used to sit on a low seat before 
him, waiting for the time when he asked for his violin ; that was a great happi- 
ness tothem both. The musician loved him very much, and often when he 
played, he meant to pour bright and comfortable thoughts in his innocent, af- 
fectionate soul. 

It was the end of March ; the turtle-doves were all pre for their flight 
to England ; the pair that had built under the musician’s - window had a home 
in some old quiet woods in Surrey, where it was delightfully mild and pleasant 
even in v inter ; but they never were there in winter, road their wood had 


the name of Winterdown. It was a lovely wood : broad-h arums, and 
primroses, and violets blue and white, covered the ground in’Spring ; in sum- 
mer there were hundreds and hundreds of glow-worms there, and the old tree- 
trunks were wreathed with ivy and honeysuckle. It was a very pleasant wood, 


and near to it the poet’s children were born ; they had wandered in it and ga- 


As all that pleasant time 


||thered its flowers and admired its glow-worms and listened to the turtle.doves 
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when they were very young ; now, however, their home was nearer London ; 
they only went to Winterdown about once a year for a great holiday. The 
old turtle-doves talked about the poet’s children in Winterdown, and the 
young doves fancied that they lived there always. 

It was now the time for them to’ set off on their long journey ; the old parts 
had exercised their young ones, and they were sure they could perform the 
journey. 

Next morning early they were to set off. 

All night there was a light burning in the young musician's chamber, and to-' 
wards morning the most heavenly music sounded from the window, which 


the old monk had opened avery little for fresh air, because his young friend | 


complained of the room being close and hot. ‘The sound woke the doves ; 
they sate and listened to what they still thought a glorious bird : the old monk’ 
sate with his feeble hands together and head raised ; it was the first time for 
years that he had ever sate so; he knew not whether he was in heaven or on) 
earth ; all his pain was gone. It was a blissful moment ; the next moment and 
all was still in the chamber—wonderfully still. The lamp still burned ; a soft 
breeze blew in from the half-opened window, and P stirred the old man’s 
Carmelite frock, and lifted the young man’s dark Jocks, but they neither of 
them moved. 

« That glorious bird has done his singing for this morning,” said the old doves ; 
“he will now sleep—let us set off; all our friends and reighbours are off al- 
ready ; we have a long journey before us.” The parent doves spread their 
wings ; they and their elder one were away ; the young sate as if entranced 
in the nest ; he could think of nothing but the glorious bird that had just been, 
singing ; his family wheeled round the cypresses and then returned for him ; 
they bade him come, for it was late; that the sun was rising above the sea, 
and that all the doves of Carmel were ready for flight. The young dove 
spread his wings also for this long journey, bearing with him still the remem- 
brance of that thrilling music which affected him so greatly. gaat 

The turtle-doves were forth on their long journey. The young musician 


and the little old monk had started before them on one much longer. 
* ” * * * * 


| 
} 

It was the end of March ; the poet’s garden was beginning to be beautiful ; 
the daffodils were out in great bunches ; the polyanthuses stood on their ronnd 
green cluster of leaves like bright-headed pins on a lady's pincushion ; the jon- 
quils had burst their dry delicate spathes and were ready to open their lovely 
fragrant cups to the sun; the hyacinths were just bursting forth also, whilst 
upon the old wall shone out like radiant gems the intense scarlet flowers of the} 
pyrus japonica ; the air was fragrant with violets, and the lilacs and westeria 
were beginning to show their profuse wealth of flowers; the little clustered! 
buds on the tops of the elm-trees looked in the sunshine as if cut out of co-| 
ral; the roses were full of young shoots, some green and some red; and the 
peony'pierced the mouled with its dark crimson leaves folded up.jas yet, like so 
many blunt-headed spears. The old blackbird had a mate, and he was singing! 
to her with all his might ; the rooks had forgotten all their winter troubles, and 
were now busy building and quarrelling. It was a true spring morning, and 
the poet’s children walked hand in hand up and down the garden laying out 
great plans for the future of the summer. | 

Just then the weary turtle-doves of Carmel had reached England ; the flock | 
that had set out at first had all come safely; they now, however, were very weary, 
and hungry ; the young turtle that loved the music so mach was the weakest 
and most wearied of all the flock. ‘ We have not far to go,” said the mother, 
as it lagged behind and seemed ready to faint, ‘tin an hour we shall be at Win-' 
terdown ;” the little turtle grew fainter ; just then they passed over the poet's 
garden, where the poet’s children were walking. ‘* There they are,” said the 
mother, “the poet's children with their loving eyes and the golden hair; we’ 
shall be at Winterdown in less than an hour, follow me !” 

The weary camel in the desert when it perceives water afar off, although faint, 
and ready to sink the moment before, bounds forward in hope and joy for the) 


‘at him he was just in the same place; they mounted on a chair, peeped into the 
cage, and then they knew the truth His little life, like that of the young mu- 
sician and the old monk of Carmel, had passed away on the spiritual wings of 


| harmony. 


Life is a strange riddle ; and all that I have told you of the little turtle-dove 
is quite true. 
THE POLITE ARTS, USEFUL AND PRACTICAL 
BY JOHN CARROLL BRENT. 
No. XIII.—( The Conclusion.) 

It was my original intention to have devoted some portion of my time and 
labor to the other branches of the Fine Arts—Sculpture, Architecture, and 
to have embraced also the copious and interesting subject of Polite Literature. 
But I have already occupied more than my fair share of your columns, and al 
lowed myself to be tempted too far by the fascinating character of the subject. 
| must, therefore, content myself for the present with the hope that I may have 
succeeded, to some little extent, in contributing to the propagation of taste, and 
the dissemination of useful knowledge. Co-labourers, as are the man of Let- 
ters and the Architect, the Sculptor and the Engraver, in the fields of instruc- 
tion and knowledge, to praise the one is to reflect honor on the others. ‘The 
language which is used when the Painter is concerned, is generally true and 
conclusive as to the rest. Through these great and gifted agents of the mind 
and soul, is the grand work of human improvement and civilization to be car- 
ried on and accomplished, as far as is allowed by an all-wise Providence to weak 
and mortal instruments and means. Therefore must the well-informed and the 
intelligent carry out the principles and facts I have given, and whilst distribut- 
ing praise and encouragement among all the intellectual benefactors of their 
kind, take special care that such be duly and appropriately noticed, honored, 
and employed. 
| Having thus established, I flatter myself, the points and conclusions I have 
advanced through your columns, I shall now proceed to suggest, briefly and 
clearly, some practical and specific plan of carrying my ideas and wishes into 
execution. 

I take it that the following observations of a literary Editor will be deemed 
true and to the point: * Private liberality seldom has a higher object than the 
decoration of a drawing-room. The. public patronage, which enables the Art. 
ist to depict great actions, and to perpetuate noble examples, is the most splen- 
did, permanent, and honorable to a great and enlightened nation. It was this, 
especially, which contributed to raise the Arts to excellence and grace, and to 
revive them in Italy ; and from this alone can we hope to obtain similar results 
in our land.” 

It was a conviction of the truth of all this, and of the good effects that would 
flow from such a course, that on a former occasion 1 suggested, through your 
columns, (the Intelligencer,) the expediency and propriety of the Government 
devoting a portion of its surplus means to the encouragement of the Fine Arts 
at the metropolis of the republic. I stated that the Paintings in the Rotunda 
and at the Patent office, and the sculptures already executed for Congress, with 
the addition of private collections here and elsewhere throughout the country, 
and sent hither on deposite for exhibition and copy, might well be considered 
a good beginning for a great National Gallery and Nursery of Native and Fo- 
reign Arts. I still indulge in the pleasing hope that an appropriate hall will be 
set aside in the buildings which may be erected for the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, where Paintings, Statues, and Architectural designs and models shall be 
\properly preserved and exhibited for the benefit of the people. The subject of 
‘the fund in question, which was left unsettled at the last, must come again up 
for discussion at the approaching session. It may therefore be not amiss or use- 
Jess, to suggest a more liberal, extensive, and beneficial course to our Na- 


{!tional Legislature than it seems they have hitherto decided upon or adopted. 


It certainly comes with no bad grace from a citizen of the piace where the mo- 
ney is to be expended, and the plan to be carried inte execution; but I must 


promised relief—so was it with the flock of doves ; soaring above the outskirts) ‘say, in all frankness, that it would be more creditable to the inhabitants of the 
vf London, they saw in the distance the oid favourite woods of Surrey, towards) District in particular, if they would take more interest and a more active part 
which they winged their way with impatient delight. |\in the business than has so far been the case. 

The weary young turtle sank down among the rose trees, and heard the voi-|| Now, as the most efficient mezns of giving the desired impulse to the Fine 
ces of the children as they went by. In the evening, they saw what they)! Arts and their Professors in this country, is the partial interference of Govern- 
thought a white pigeon on a young pear tree; they were so pleased that they) ment on national considerations and for the general good, it will Lot be out of 
even dreamed about it. Next day, the young turtle was still there ; so hun-| place also to suggest that private and individual aid and co-operation may be 
gry and frightened, and feeling so forlorn and friendless. ‘The children again) /made very useful towards producing the desired result. 
saw it; this made them happier still; it must be come to live with them; ) We are told by a recent report upon industrial labor in Spain, made to the 
they stole up softly to the tree where it sat, and the little trembling bird allowed Academie Francaise at Paris, that there is a drawing-school m Barcelona sup- 


itself to be caught. They rushed into the house; they had caught they said, 
the white pigeon that was so beautiful, and yet so unlike their own old ones.) 
“Jt shall live with us; it shall love us; it shall have a mate and be so happy,” 
said the children. J 

For the first time since it had Jeft Carmel it had now plenty to eat. It put its) 


head behind its wings and slept calmly for hours. \| 


The poor little turtle dove, however, was unhappy though no one knew it, it} 
looked out of the bars of its large cage, and longed forthe freedom of Mount 
Carmel and the long talked of breezy heights of Winterdown. It could not) 


understand the nature of the wicker bars which enclosed it. It thought of free! 


flight in the blue heavens, and fluttered from side to side of its cage. 
Tne little turtle-dove was sick at heart : it wanted it knew not what; 

something which was beyond its reach. 

cage ! 


beautiful in the window among the flowering camillias. 


llused at night. 


but al 
It understood not the loving eyes of 
the children; it wanted space, freedom, and companionship but not in a) 


he next day was Sunday. The turtle’s cage stood in a boudoir; it looked! 
Before it stood an ala.| 


ported by a commercial tax, where linear and academic drawing, portraiture, 
‘moulding and sculpture are taught. Gratuitous instruction is furnished to fif- 
jteen hundred pupils, as also, free of cost, models, crayons, and prints. Gas is 
Pupils of both sexes and all ages are admitted upon a certifi- 
cate attesting their birth in the province. 

Shall it be said that, in distracted and revolutionary Spain, pictorial instruc- 
tion is thus liberally and wisely provided for, whilst, in prosperous and repub- 
lican America no step is yet made, or likely to be made, towards so excellent 
an institution ? 

What prevents our Goverament from connecting a similar establishment 
with the proposed Smithsonian Institution, and permitting the citizens of the 
District to contribute a small portion of their taxation to the same useful end * 
The subject is well worth serious reflection and special provision, and the plan, 
when carried into still further and more extended operations, cannot fail to be 
‘attended with the most salutary results. 

Thus, suppose a public drawing-school for gratuitous instruction'be establish- 
ed as forming a branch of the Smithsonian Institute, and a portion of the pub- 


baster vase ; the picture of a young lovely girl looked down, as if from the) lic revenue be annually appropriated by Congress towards enlarging the school 


wall, in tenderness upon it; books were there behind gilded wire-work ; all 
was bright and beautiful. This little boudoir opened into the drawing-room, 
where a youth was playing some grand sacred music ; the dove flew from side 
to side of the cage ; somebody heard, and said the poo: bird wants to get out, 
he sees the daylight through the window; so they put down the Venetian’ blind 
and a soft green gloom, as of a wood in sunshine, filled the room. The youth 
continued to play, and the poet’s children came in to listeu also; nobody but 
them though’ more of the dove. ‘The dove does not like it,” said they to 
each other, for the dove was more to them than the music ; ‘* it distresses him, 
it is no use telling them not to play; but oh! how unhappy he is! Let us 
take him and hagg him in our room ; it is so quiet there.” 

They hung hi@@ege in their pretty room; called him the sweetest names 
they could think of, and went downto listen tothe beautiful music, But they 
could not forget the dove. In less than an hour they stole up stairs: the room 
was dusk, and the bird was calm and still; they thoughthe slept; and they 
closed the door softly lest they should wake him, The next time they looke 


and extending its operations. Then connect with it, in the buildings erect ed 
for the Institute, a National Gallery, whither all the works of Art belonging 
jto the Government shall be transferred and exhibited, and extend an invitation 
to all persons possessing objects of Art or Virtu to send them to the Institute 
||for exhibitior, and make the gallery open to all visitors, free of charge, and at 
the dis posal of Artists for study and copying. Let all the pictures, sculpture, 
or other works of Art deposited by individuals be either for sale or exposition, 
as at the Louvre, to be provided for, during which time the private objects of 
art referred to, and the works of living Artists shall be allowed a place in the 
gallery whilst the rest of the year shall be devoted exclusively to the exhibi- 
juon of the public stores. The school might be made distinct from, and yet 
jconnected with the gallery, and the works of such of the students as shall dis- 
|tinguish themselves, either in Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, or drawing, 
be rewarded with appropriate premiums or honorable mention, and be exhibited 
for a certain time in the great hall of the National Gallery. 


Besides this Government patronage of the Arts, it would be a good plan, as 


= 
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a preparatory step, and accessory to this great movement, if gentlemen of taste/|situation—you might not get another—you must not leave—you must not 
and means wiil join together, and, after having provided a proper place for ex-| break your indentures—you must be patient and industrious still—you have a 
hibition, contribute towards a City Gallery of the Fine Arts, by sending to the hard master, and, God knows, it costs me many a heart-ache to think of what 
hal! so provided, such Paintings or other works, as may be deemed of sufficient you have to suffer; but bear with him, Stephen, bear with him, for my sake a 


value and interest. A public taste would be thus generated, a place provided) few years longer.” 
where owners of works of Art might have them properly preserved and exhib | Stephen was now fairly crying, and his mother kissed off his tears, while her 


ited, whither Artists would flock to study and to seek notice and employment, | 
and a source of pleasure, profit, and refinement be opened, for tne benefit of the | 
people here and elsewhere. 

I wish tc» be understood as making this private enterprise subservient and) 
secondary to that of the Government, and should not only be pleased to see | 
something of the sort either in part or in whole, started, adopted, and carried | 
out here, but introduced and developed in all our principal cities, and, if pos-) 
sible, m every section of the country. | 

I believe there is no more sure or patriotic mode of making us a refined, in-|| 
telligent, and united peop!e. I believe that it is the duty and interest of Con-|| 
gress to foster and embellish the metropolis of the nation, and that every trae|| 
American ehould feel proud that the seat oi Government is properly attended || 
to and improved 

I trust that the day is not far distant when these things shall come to pass, || 
and that the people of this growing Republic will not be content with mere | 
pees progress and prosperity, but also have reason to point to its Artists and | 
en of Letters, and, in the spirit of the mother of the Gracchi, exclaim, *These | 


-are our jewels !” | 


HAVE PATIENCE. 


BY MRS. HODGSON. 
_ It was Saturday evening, about eight o'clock Mary Gray had finished man- || 
ling, and had sent home the last basket of clothes. She had swept up her 
little room, stirred the fire, aud placed upon it a saucepan of water. She had || 
brought oat the bag of oatmeal, a basin, and a spoon, and laid them upon the | 
round deal table. The place, though very scantily furnished, looked, altoge-|| 
ther, neat and comfortable. Mary now sat idle by the fire She was not often} 
idie. She was a pale, delicate looking woman, of about five and thirty. She} 
looked like oue who had a very anxious, care-worn expression. Her dress show- | 
ed signs of poverty, but it was scrupulously clean and neat As it grew later, || 
she seemed to be listening attentively for the approach of some one ; she was | 
ready to start up every time a step came near her door. At length alight step | 
approached, and did not go by: it stopped and there was a gentle tap at the | 
door. Mary's pallid face brightened, and in a moment she had let in a fine in| 
telligent looking lad, about thirteen years of age, whom she welcomed with 
evident delight. 
“ You are later than usual to-night, Stephen,” she said. {| 
Stephen did not reply ; but, he threw off his cap, and placed himself in the | 
seat Mary had quitted. i] 
“ You do not look well to-night, dear,” said Mary, anxiously ; “is anything 
the matter ?” 
“ T am quite well, mother,” replied the boy. ‘ Let me have my supper. I) 
am quite ready for it ” 
As he spoke, he turned away his eyes from Mary’s inquiring look. Mary,’ 
without another word, set herself about preparing the supper of oatmeal por- | 
ridge. She saw that something was wrong with Stephen, and that he did not) 
wish to be questioned, so she remained silent. In the meantime Stephen had | 
placed his feet on the fender, rested his elbows on his knees, and his head on 


own flowed freely. 

Her appeal to his affection was not in vain. He soon smiled through his 
tears, as he said, 

« Well, mother, you always know how to talk me over. WhenI came in 
to-night. I did think that | would never go to the shop again But I will pro- 
mise you to be patient an® jndestrious still. Considering all that you have 
done for me, this is little enough for me to do foryou When J have a shop of 
my own, you shall live like a lady. I'll trust to your word that I shall be sure 
to get on, if | am patient and industrious, though I don’t see how it's to be. 
It’s not so very bad to bear after all; and, bad as my master is, there's one 
comfort, he lets me have my Saturday mghts and blessed Sundaws with you. 
Weill, I feel happier now, and { think | can eat my supper. We forgot that my 
porridge was getting cold all this time.” 

Stephen kept his word—day after day, and month after month, his patience 
an | industry never flagged. And plenty of trials, poor fellow, he had for his 
fortitude. His master, a small stationer in a small country town. to whom Ste- 
phen was bound apprentice for five years, with a salary barely sufficient :o keep 
him in clothes, was a little, spare, sharp-faced men, who seemed to have worn 
bimself away with continual fretfulness and vexation. He was perpetually 
fretting, perpetually finding fault with something or other, perpetually thinking 
that everything was going wrong. Though he did cease to go into a passion 
with, end to strike Stephen, the poor lad was an object always at hand, op 


lwhich to vent his ill humour. 


Many, many times was Stephen on the point of losing heart and temper; 
but he was always able to control himself by thinking of his mother. And, as 
he said, there was always comfort in those Saturday nights and blessed Sun- 
days. A long walk in the country on those blessed Sundays, and the Testa- 
ment readings to his mother, would always strengthen his often wavering faith 
in her prophecies of good in the end, would cheer his spirits, and nerve him 
with fresh resolution for the coming week And what was it that the widow 
hoped would result frum this painful bondage? She did not know—she only 
had faith in her doctrine—that patience and industry would some time be re- 
warded. How the reward was to come in her son’s case, she eould not see. 
It seemed likely, indeed, from all appearances, that the doctrine, in this case, 


— prove false. But still she had faith, 


it was now nearly four years since the conversation between mother and son 
before detailed. They were vogether again on the Saturday evening Stephen 
had grown into a tall, manly youth, with a gentle, kind, and thoughtful expres- 
sion of countenance Mary looked much older, thinner, paler, and more anx. 
ious. Both were at this moment looking very dowrcast. 

“I do not see that anything can be hoped from him,” said Stephen with a 


‘\sigh. +1 have now served him faithfully for tive years—I have borne patiently 


all his ill-humour, I have never been absent a moment from my post, and dur- 


ling all that time, notwithstanding all this, he has never thanked me, he has ne- 


ver so much as given me a single kind word, nor even a kird look. He must 


iknow that my apprenticeship will be out on Tuesday, yet he never says a word 


to me about it, and [ suppose I must just go without a word ” 
“ You must speak to him,” said Mary, * you cannot go without saying some- 


his hands. His hands covered his face; and, bye and bye, a few large tears thing—and tell him exactly how you are situated ; he cannot refuse to do some- 


began to trickle down his fingers. Then suddenly dashing off his tears, as 
though he were ashamed of them, he showed his pale, agitated face, and said, 
in a tone of indignation and resolve, 
«* Mother, I am determined I will bear it no longer.” 
Mary was not surprised. She finished pouring oat the porridge ; then, tak- 
a stool, she seated herself beside him. 

«« \Why, Stephen,” she said, trying to speak cheerfully, “ how many hundr d_ 
times b ¢fore have you made that resolution! But what’s the matter now 1} 
Have vo % any new trouble to tell me of ?” 

Stephen auswered by silently removing with his hand some of his thick curly, 
hair, and sh. *Wing beneath it an ear bearing the to0 evident marks of cruel us-| 


ey poor b.2y !” exclaimed Mary, her tears starting forth. “Could he be 


el 
vie is nothing, mother,” replied the boy, sorry to have called forth his mo-| 
ther’s tears. « { .t0n’t care forit. It was done in a passion, and lie ‘vas sorry 


for it after.” 


\thing to help you.” 
I 


“It is easy to talk of speaking to him, mother, but not so easy to do it. 
have often before thought of speaking to him,—of telling him how very, very 
poor we are, and begging a little more salary. But I never could do it when [ 
came before him. I seemed to feel that he would refuse me, and I felt some- 
how too proud ‘o ask a favour that would most likely be refused. But it shall 
be done now, mother; I will not be a burthen upon you, if I can help it. I'd 
sooner do anything than that. He ought to do something for me, and there's 


|\no one else that | know of that can. [| will speak to him on Monday.” 


Monday evening was come—ali day Stephen had been screwing up his cou- 
rage for the task he had to do; of course, it could not be done when his mas- 
ter and he were in the shop together, for there they were liable at any moment 
to be interrupted. At dinner time they separated ; for they took the meal al- 
ternately, that the post in the shop might never be deserted. But now the day’s 
work was over: everything was put away, and master and apprentice had retir- 
ed into the little back parlour to take their tea. As usual, they were alone, for 
the stationer was a single man, (which might account for the sourness of his 
temper,) and the meal was usually taken in sience, Stephen's master had 


« But what could you have done, Stephen, to make him so angry with 

” 
af was selling half a quire of writing paper to a lady : he counted the sheets 

after me and found thirt @en instead of only twelve—they had stuck together so | 
that I took two for one. I tried to explain, but he was in a passiou, and gave 
me a blow. The lady sa id something to him about his improper conduct, and 


i careless little rascal, that he lost all patience with 
he said that I was such a ond 


poured out for him his first cup of tea, handed it to him without looking at him 
and began to swallow his own potion. Stephen allowed his cup to remuin be- 
fore him untouched ; he glanced timidly towards his master, drew a deep breath, 
coloured slightly, and then began. 

“If you please, sir, I wish to speak to you.” 

His master looked up with a sudden jerk of the head, and fixed his keen 
grey eyes on poor Stephen’s face. He did not seem at all surprised, but said 


deal e than the blow. 
I felt that [ was going into a |sharply, (and he had a very sharp voice,) 


he knew it—but he wanted to excuse himself. 
passion too, but I thought of what you are always telling me about, patience 


and forbearance, and I kept d own my passion—I know he was sorry for it alter, 


way he spoke to me, though he didn’t say so.” : 

he suffer. more than you, Stephen,” said Mary; “ he | 
would be vexed that he had sh 272 his temper before the lady, vexed that he 
had told a lie, and vexed that he had hurt you when you bore it so patiently.”)| 
« Yes, mother, but that doesn’t make it easier for me to bear his ill temper ; | 
I’ve borne it now for more than a y eat for your sake, and I can bear it no long- | 
er. Surely I can get something to do—J’m sturdy and healthy, and willing to 
inc work.” 

gg oro oe head, and remained for a jong time silent and thoughtful.— 


At length she said, with a solemn earnestness of manner that almost made poor 


er ae that, for my sake, you have borne your master's unkind treatment 
for more than a year; for my sake bear it longer, Stephen. Your patience 
must and wil/ be rewarded in the end. You kaow how | have worked, day 
and night, ever since your poor father died, when you were only a little infant 
in the cradle, to feed and clothe you, and to pay for your schooling, for J was 


determined that you should have schooiing ; you know how I have been cheer-) 
t me day, getting on in the world.—| 


li 


ed in all my toil by the hope of seeing you, 0 | 
And lheoe, Stephen, that you will get on. You are a good honest lad, and 
kind to your poor mother, 
—not if you are unpatient ; 


and God will reward you. But not if you are hasty| 
you know how hard it was for me to get you this 


** Well, sir, speak on.” 

Stephen was determined not to be discouraged, so he began to tell his little 
tale. His voice faltered at first, but as he went on he became quite eloquent. 
He spoke with a boldness which as'onished himself. He forgot his master, and 
thought only of his mother. He tod all about her poverty, and straggles to 
get a living. He dwelt strongly but modestly on his own conduct during his 


lapprenticeship, and finished by entreating hie master now to help him to do 


somethiog, for he had nothing in the world to turn to, no friends, no money, no 


linfluence. 


His master heard him to the end. He had soon withdrawn his eyes from 
Stephen's agitated face, then purtially averted his own face, then left his seat, 
and advanced to a side table, where he began to rummage among some papers, 
with his back to Stephen. 

Stephen had ceased speaking some time. before he made any reply. Then, 
still without turning round, he spoke, beginning with a sort of grunting ejac- 
ulation—** Humph! so your mother gets her living by mangling. does she ! 
and she thought that if she got you some schooling, and taught you to be- 
have yourself, your fortune would te made. Well, you will be free to-mor- 
row; you may go to her and tell her she is a fvol for her pains. Here are 
your indentures, and here's the salary that’s due to you. Now you may go to 
bed.” 

As he spoke the last words, he had taken the indentures fim a desk. and 
the money from his purse, Stephen felt a choking sensation in his throat as 
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he took from his hands the paper and the money ; he would even have utter-||the general policy which it should adopt{towards Ireland, and he would regard 


ed the indignation he felt, but, before he could speak, his master had left the; 
room. Disappointed and heart-sick, and feeling humiliated that he should; 
have asked a favor of such a man, the poor lad retired to his garret, and it) 
was almost time to get up in the morning before he could fall asleep. On the, 
Tuesday, when the day’s work was over, Stephen packed up his bundle of 
clothes ; should he say good bye to his master? Yes; he would not be un-| 
gracious at the last. He opened the door of the back parlour, and stood just 
within the doorway, his bundle in his hand. His master was sitting, solitary, 
at the tea-table. 

“I am going, sir, good bye,” said Stephen. K: 

“Good bye, sir,” returned his master, without looking at him. And so 
they parted. 

The result of the application toid, the mother and son sat together that 
night in silence ; their hearts were too full for words. Mary sorrowed most, 
because she had huped most. Bitter tears rolled down her cheeks, and she) 
sat brooding over her disappointment. Stephen looked more cheerful, for his) 
mind was busy trying to form plans for the future—how he should go about to’ 


it as an act of gross injustice towards that country, if the House nowrefused 
|to sanction the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said the last words of the Noble Lord created the most 
alarm in his mind. This measure, it appeared, was but part of a general sys- 
tem, to be in future adopted, as a main feature in the government of Ireland. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers had objected to Lord George Bentinck’s scheme, be- 
cause it was too large, but the measure now submitted to the House was but 
part and parcel of a much larger scheme. The Government affected to be 
bent upon the{removal of the evils attribatable to the past misgovernment of 
ireland. But that past misgovernment had nothing to do with the construc- 
tion or non-construction of railways in Ireland, and if the Government was 
sincere in wishing to atone for it, why did it not grapple with the Irish Church, 
\which was the real curse and bane of the government of Jreland--why did it 
‘not move manfully forward to the demolition of that unjust system which made 
the Catholic a serf, and the Protestant an oppressor ? [here was something 
suspicious in having such a measure brought forward at so late a period of the 
session. Admitting that railways would be beneficial to Ireland, it did not 


seek for another situation, etc. Bed-time came; both rose to retire to rest.) follow from that admission that they were legitimate investments for the public 
Stephen had pressed his mother’s hand, and was retiring, saying as he went,| money of England. The favoured railways could not get the money about to 


‘* Never mind, mother, it’ll all be right yet,” when they,were startled by a loud 
rap at the door. 
Who's there ?” shouted Stephen. 


|be advanced to them at the rate of interest which they were to be called upon 
to pay. 

| The Government was, therefore, going to take from Englishmen the 
money which they themselves could not lend for 10 per cent., and lend it to 


“A letter for you,” was the reply. ee ; 

Stephen thought there was some mistake, but he opened the door. A let-| certain Trish speculators for 5 per cent. It was the business of the Govern- 
ter was put into his hand, and the bearer disappeared. Surprised, Stephen ment to render life and property secure in Ireland, but beyond this it had no 
held the letter close to the rush-light Mary was carrying. He became still, right to go The Noble Lord should confine himself to the legitimate business 
more surprised ; it was addressed to Mrs. Gray, that was his mother, and he| cf Government, and not put his hands into the pockets of the English people 
thought he knew the handwriting ; it was very like his master’s. Mary's look | in furtherance of a scheme by which reckless speculation alone could benefit, 
of wonder became suddenly brightened by a flash of hope ; she could not read, and which was one of the wildest and most mischievous projects that had ever 
writing ; Stephen must read it for her. He opened the letter, something like) entered into the head of a Minister. 
a bank note was the first thing he saw; he examined it; it was actually a) Lord G. BENTINCK agreed with Lord John Russell, that it was a step in 
ten pound bank of England note ; his heart beat rapidly, and so did his mo-| the right direction, and thought it must ultimately resolve itself into the lar- 
ther’s; what could this mean? But there was a little note which would per-| ger scheme which he himself had brought forward at an early period cf the 
haps explain. Stephen’s fingers trembled sadly as he opened it. ‘There were session. Mr. Roebuck and Sir W. Molesworth strove to make it appear that 
not many words, but they were to the purpose. Stephen read them to him-||the public were to be losers by the proposed advance, whereas, taking into ac- 
self before he read them aloud. And as he was reading, his face turned very, count the rate at which the Government would raise the money, and that of 5 
red, and how it did burn! But what was the meaning of tears, and he look- per cent., at which it would advance it, the Exchequer would be a gainer by 


ing so pleased? Mary could not understand it. 
‘* Do read up, Stephen,” she exclaimed. 
With a voice broken by the efforts he had to make all the time to keep) 

from crying, Stephen read, 

Mapam, 


\the transaction to the extent of £10,000 per annum. He had intended to pro- 
‘pose an amendment to the effect that the measure should be extended to other 
railways, but was dissuaded from doing so by the distinct assurance which 
‘Lord John Russell had just given, that when other railways were shown to be 
\in a position equivalent to that in which the three railways in question now 


‘* Put away your mangle ; that son of yours is worth mangling for ; but it |stood, similar advances would be made to them. He rejoiced at this assurance , 
is time torest now. ‘The note is for your present wants; in future your son \for he was ready to stand or fall by the public economy which was involved in 
may supply you. I let him go to night; but I did not mean him to stay| such advances. He knew no investment of capital more profitable than that in 
away, if he chooses to come back. 1 don’t see that I can do well without railways. ‘The individual and the aggregate public were the gainers by it. 
him. But I don’t want him back, if he would rather go anywhere else ; I Instead of simply converting floating into fixed capital, as some asserted it did, 
know plenty that would be glad to have him. He has been seen in the shop,| the railway system of England had already realized to the people of England 
and noticed, and such lads are not always to be got. If he chooses to come 4 far larger amount of capital than had been locked up in it. iy 
back to me, he won't repent. I’ve no sons of my own, thank God. He knows Mr. LABOUCHERE said he had no more doubt of the utility of Railways 
what [ am; I am better than I was, and I may be better still. I’ve a queer than the Greeks had of the virtues of Hercules. But that was not the ques- 
way of doing things, but it is my way, and can’t be helped. Tell him I'll be, tion now before the House. _ The object of the Government was to increase the 
glad to have him back to-morrow if he likes. | means of promoting productive employment in Ireland, and this measure was 

« Yours, J. W.’’ | but part of a general system for the encouragement of the construction of pub- 

“T knew it!” exclaimed Mary, triumphantly ; «I always said so! I knew, lic works in that country, and not necessarily, as Lord G. Bentinck seemed to 
you would get on!” suppose, exclusively of a Railway Syscem for [reland. The measure before 

Stephen did go back to his eccentric master, and he never had any reason) the house was not of itself adequate to effect the regeneration of that country, 
to repent. He got on even beyond his mother’s most soaring hopes. The) | but it would be an useful auxiliary to other measures which might in future be 
shop eventually became his own, and he lived a flourishing and respected devised for that purpose. Inher present emergency this country owed more 
tradesman. We need scarcely add that his mother had no further use for her, than good government to Ireland. The advances now proposed were wise and 
mangle, and that she was a very proud, and a very happy woman. judicious, and he hoped the House would, by its vote, confirm its former de- 

malities icision with regard to the Bill. 
A ‘ Mr. SHEIL deprecated a perpetual contrast, such as Mr. Roebuck seeme 
Imperial Parliament. ito delight in, bevelion the jilortane of England and Ireland. Even if their in- 
Iprr terests should sometimes clash, justice to England was, in this instance, com- 
June 29. patible to Ireland, The interest of 
‘were consulted and subserved in promoting the interest of the people of Ire- 
the 2) jland. They were not giving the this instance, but it on the 
Sir W. MOLESWORTH objected, and moved, as an amendment, that it be! undoubted 
} Mr. M. J. CONNELL supported the Bill. 


read a second time that day three months, The Bill proposed to give a pos-| 
itive premium to certain Irish railways, to the exclusion of all others, not only} Sir J. GRAHAM stated that he was at a loss to discover the precise princi. 
in Ireland, but throughout the empire, equal in amount to the difference be-||ple on which the proposition before the House was made at the present mo- 
tween the rate of interest to be exacted from them for the proposed advances,||ment. It was not brought forward as a measure of relief to freland, but as part 
and that which they would have been compelled to pay had they gone into the||of a general system of policy hereafter to be pursued. He was not opposed in 
money market and raised there what they required. Besides, why should any) principle to limited advances for public works, and her Majesty’s late Govern- 
favour be shown at the expense of the public to Irish railways, which was not)|iment were willing to make such advances whenever a proper case was made 


to be equally extended to railways in England and Scotland! It was unwise} |out, to the extent of the amount at the disposal of the Exchequer Loan Com- 


in the Governmeut to attempt to do that in Ireland which, on this side of the! missioners, and no further. But the objections which existed to the measure 


Channel, was properly and necessarily left to the operations of private enter 
prise. The bill now submitted by the Government was an unequivocal ac- 
knowledgment of the soundness of the principle on which Lord G. Bentinck's 
scheme was based—a scheme which Ministers had c:pposed, and which the 
House had emphatically repudiated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, seconded the amendment, 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL contended that the proposition before the House 
violated no principle on which it had acted on former oceasions. As to the ob-| 
jection urges vy Sir W. Molesworth, that it was based sapon the same principle} 
as lay at the foundation of Lord G. Bentinck’s scheme, it did not follow that,| 
became that particular scheme was repudiated by the House, the Legislature! 


was to be for ever precluded from advanciug public money forthe furtherance of| 


works of public utility. The objections to Lord G. Bentinck’s scheme did not go 
to the principle of the measure, but were founded upon its in applicability to the 
then state of Ireland. He regarded this measure as anoth er step to be taken in the 
right direction towards the permanent improvement of Ireland. The proposi- 
tions which were made and carried in the early part of the Session were de- 
signed for the amelioration of immediate distress ; and it was now the duty of 
the House, as it)would be in future Sessions of Parliament, to ¢o nsider how it 
could raise |reland from the degraded condition in which prolonged misgovern 

ment had placed her. There were cogent reasons fir the sele.ction of the 
three railways to which the advances were proposed to be made, anc! it was for 
Lord G, Bentinck and others, who maintained that the measure shc uld not be 
confined to these, to show that other railways might hereafter stand upon the 


before the House, when it was first introduced, still continued to exist. It was 
itrue that the money market was in a better condition now than then, but it 
was Lot yeton a footing which justified the Government in making such a 
proposition. Nor was the condition of Ireland herself favourable to making ad- 
vances like those now proposed. Every shilling of public money advanced to 
that country should be advanced with a view, not to the indirect employment 
of labour, but to directly increasing the productive powers of the soil. 

The Government had withdrawn the Waste Lands Bill without discussion. 
If further sums were tobe spent in Ireland, he thought there should be dis- 
bursed for the improvement of the land, or in furthering a limited system of 
colonization. All the arguments urged against Lord George Bentinck’s 
scheme were equally applicable to the measure now before the House, and he 
was all the more surprised at the conduct{ of the Government in bringing it 
forward, when he remembered that the House was much indebted to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for his exposure of the fallacy and hollowness of that 
scheme. The advances now proposed were not so much calculated to relieve 
the distress of the Irish people as to benefit a few speculators in Ireland, and 
if such was its character, why were the speculators in connection with these 
particular railways to be favoured above all others? Deeming the mea- 
sure wrong in principle, impolitic, and unwise, he could not hesitate in recor- 
ding his vote against its second reading. : 

Mr. DISRAELI observed, that the question before the House did not inyolve 
merely the difference between the expenditure of four millions a year, as pro- 
posed by Lord G. Bentinck, and 620,000, as now proposed by her Majesty s 
Government ; but whether they would adopt orabjure a certain principle as 


same footing. The proposition now submitted to the house was Wut part of| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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the groundwork of imperial policy towards Ireland. Between the condition of 
Ireland and that of England a difference existed which, whatever might be the 
cause of it, must be recognised in legislation, and which legislative measures | 
should be franféd to reduce, and finally to remove. Admitting that the people 
of Ireland did not help themselves, as did the people of England, was the em- 
pire to perish because the inhabitants of a certain section of it were supine !) 
Again, whatever might be the causes for English capital not flowing into Ire- 
land, the fact was, that English capita) did not flow thither, and that was a 
fact with which they were bound to deal, and a difficulty whichjit was their im-, 
perative duty toremove. It was to reduce the difference, and to remove this 
difficulty, that Lord G. Bentinck had introduced his comprehensive scheme.| 
If the principles of political economy were violated by that scheme, they were) 
equally violated by the present measure, and he was astonished at the conduct} 
of a Government which would consent to violate in June, what it had been so) 
great a stickler for in February. But however the principles of political econ- 
omy might be affected by either scheme was it to be supposed that the people, 
of England cared more for political economy than for the good Government of 
Irelana ! He rejoiced at the conversion of the Government, late though it 
came, and partial though it was. They now clung to the fag-end of a scheme) 
grander in its objects and more comprehensive in its scope than the measure 
now before the House, and were now treating that as.a panacea for Ireland which 
was but a puny imitation of aplan which they had repudiated before as inap- 
plicable to the state of that country The Hon. Gentleman then taunted the 
Government with the new views which they entertained, reminding them that! 
if they were now right, they were egregriously wrong in February, and that) 
if they were then wrong, they would probably hear of it at the hustings. 

Mr. HUME opposed the Bill. 

Mr. CARDWELL wished to know, before the debate was permitted to close, 


‘Guardian of the West Derby Union, near Liverpool, stated,that in the last three 
years of the operation of the old law the cost of relief of the poor wa €3.508 
9s., the other charges amounting to £959 2s. 6d.; while in the last three eg 
those charges had been swollen to £5,338, although the cost of the relief of 
the poor had only increased to £4,688. The present Government seemed to 
have determined to increase the number and the powers of Commissioners ; the 
Railway Commissioners were anew creation; and it seemed there was to 
be a regular family of Commissioners. (Hear, and alaugh.) He called on 
the Noble Lord at the head of the Government to remember his own senti- 
ments with regard to Commissioners in 1834, and to withdraw this Bill, as the 
Right Hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Strutt) had recently done the Railway 
Bill—a measure much more desirable than the one now before the House.— 
He concluded by moving that the Bill be read a third time that day three 
months. 

Mr. FERRAND seconded the amendment. 
| Mr. J. FIELDEN said, believing that the object of the present Bill was to 
continue the operation of the new law, and to increase the powers of the Com- 
missioners, he should vote against the third reading. 

Mr. FERRAND said that the Poor Law Commissioners had deliberately 
violated every one of the pledges given by the late Althorp in that House, as 
to the removal of the existing grievances amongst the poor. He charged the 
Government of the day with having kept back certain reports of the Commis- 
sioners of inquiry, which were favorable to the operation of the old law, prior to 
the new law being submitted to Parliament. The law had since been enforced in 
various parts of the country by military force; and when its operation was 
complained of, the noble Lord at the head of the Government had professed 
himself ready to defend the Commissioners, as had also the hon. member for 
Wolverhampton (who was related to one of the Commissioners), and the late 


whether this was to be an excepticnal case, founded on the present peculiar) Secretaryj of the Sate (SirJ. Graham). Though the last-named right hon. 
circumstances of Ireland ; or whether it was but the commencement of a new) geutieman had declined, on various occasions, to interfere in cases of complaint 
course of policy, hereafter to be pursued in administering the affairs of that against the Poor Law Commissioners, it had appeared from a recent speech of 


country. As between Lord G. Bentinck and the Government, the Noble Lord 
had certainly the best of the argument. ‘The advances proposed could not 
benefit Ireland, even to the exteut of going into the hands of Irish + destitute 
shareholders,” for the shareholders who would profit by them were principally 
English. Considering the present state of the Exchequer, and the prospects, 
of the future, he regarded the propositivn submitted to the House as most 
injudicious and improvident. 

The House then divided, and the numbers were— 


Majority against the amendment... .... 113 


The Bill was then read a second time. 


POOR LAW ADMINISTRATION BILL. 
- Sir G. GREY moved the third reading of the Poor Law Administration 
ill. 
Mr. WAKLEY rose to move, as an amendment, that the Bill be read a se- 
cond time this day three months, and declared that it was his fixed determina- 


his that he had been in almost constant communication with the Commissioners 
during his period of office. But what were the facts with regard to his (Mr. 
Ferrand’s) trial! 1t was in January that he had made his statements, and been 
threatened with prosecution. The end of June had now arrived, and none but 
preliminary steps had been taken. Nvuthing had been done by the Right Hon- 
ourable Baronet (Sir J. Graham) to bring the case to trial. Did he intend to 
‘let it lie over whilst the present Parliament existed! The Noble Lord the 
member fer London had charged him with saying that the Poor Law Commis- 
stoners delighted in child-murder. He had used no such words; and it 
spoke little for the present Governmeut that taey should evade the real matter 
in his statements, in order to attack him upon a false basis. He asked the 
Noble Lord on that occasion, as he asked him now, what did he intend! Was 
the Poor Law to remain as it now stood! Was the workhouse test to be still 
insisted on! Were the poor to be dragged from their homes, to be clothed in a 
workhouse dress, separated from their families, and imprisoned in a union '— 
As far as he could judge of the bill before them, there was nothing in it to re- 
lieve the poor from this system. He bclieved the Poor of this country panted 
for an opportunity of relieving themselves from their oppressors, and he did uot 


tion to divide the House upon the qustion. Amore unconstitutional measure) wonder at it. He believed revolution would be the consequence if such a law 
had never been brought under the consideration of the Legislature, and one, were persisted in. One medical officer once spoke to him of a poor man be was at- 
more injurious to the interests of the poor could not be conceived. It was a tending. He said, «This man is ill; 1 could save hun, I have no doubt of it; but 
desparate effort to maintain the Poor Law Bill Amendment Act, and now that) it would cost me more than my salary to supply the medicines—so he must 
Poor Law Commissioners had been condemned by every party except the Minis-| die.” Yes, that was a fact—he could vouch for it. Were the children of the 
ters, it was proposed by this bill to create anew commission, comprising the) poor to be treated as they had been! He could state as a fact, that it was a 
members of Government themselves, to carry out that most obnoxious, tyranni-, custom of the master manufacturers to send to the workhouse for hands, when 
cal, and cruel law. Under the provisions of this Bill the House could not fail) children were handed over to them to be absorbed in their manufactories, and 
to perceive that the legislative and executive functions of the Government speedily used up and destroyed! At present the Government might affect to 
would be so blended as completely to preclude the possibility of justice being) despise the people, but presently they would be bowing and smirking, and 
done in the House to the complaints of the suffering poor. The Government,| ccurting them upon the hustings. He warned them to beware that this ques- 
committed as they wou!d be to these executive acts under the new Commisions tion was not then to, presented their notice more forcibly thanever. He en- 
would, upon every complaint, call to their aid all the place-hunters, and all their; vied not the feelings of those who voted for this measure when they came to 
own followers, and thus every question touching a Poor Law administration) stand face to face with their constituents. He envied not those who stood up 
would be made a party and Government question, and, thereby, the interests) that night to defend a commission which—he said it advisedly—hads tarved 


of the poor would materially suffer. He, therefore, raised his voice against the} 
principle of tl.e Bill. ‘The new Poor Law had entirely failed in all the objects} 
which, when it passed in 1834, it was promised to achieve. Among other 
things it had been promised that the Act would not only lead to the abolition) 
of all Poor Laws, but also to the cessation of all out-door relief. But what | 


ithe poor todeath! It was murder! It was murder committed by the orders 
of the Poor Law Commissioners. In his own district such a ease had occurred. 
A woman had died—a bag of bones. Her daughter deposed that she had 
asked the relieving officer to give her something for the relief of her mother. 
|The relieving officer admitted that he had refused her and he produced an au- 
thority from the Poor Law Commissioners desiring him not to relieve the poor 


were the facts now in proof? 
Why, that seven-eighths of the relief now administered was relief afforded out) beyond a certain boundary, only twelve feet beyond which the deceased resi- 
of the workhouse. The Law had completely failed, and yet Ministers now) ded. The verdict was, that the woman was starved to death. He (Mr, Fer- 
proposed to take the impolitic eourse of assuming*the responsibility of Poor Law) rand) said that was murder. He repeated, that the woman was murdered ; 
Commissioners, in order to retain thie detestable Law upon the statute book.|and how long, he asked would the poor be obliged to submit to such treat- 
If this proposition had been made in 1834, the measure would never have re-|/ment! 
ceived the sanction ofthe Legislature. ‘The tories would never have ventured|} Mr. ROEBUCK would not have condescended to notice the language of the 
upon such a proposition—a proposition which almost made him (Mr. Wakley)) |Hon. Member, but that his accusations, though utterly worthless, and his cal- 
regret that he had ever solicited a reform in Parliament. What security was umnies, though wholly unfounded, were stamped with a certain importance as 
ofiered that the same state of things would not be continued under the Bill as coming from « Member of that House. Within the circle of those walls every 
had been shown to exist in the Andover Union? There the Poor had been sound, however mean the instrument from which it proceeded, was so impor- 
proved to have been literally starved ; and yet the Noble Lord at the head of) tant, that they dare not refuse to listen to it and to answer toit. (Hear). Ta- 
Government declared his readiness to defend the Poor Law Commissioners king the Hon. Gentleman’s charges in the order of hideousness in which he 
against any motion made for the condemnation. He should have thought that! himself put them, he first accused the three Commi8sioners, in so many words, 
the very title of ‘Poor Law Commissioners” had become so odious that the!'of murder. He was not exaggerating—the Hon. Gentleman charged three 
Government would not have been anxious to assume it. If they did, he firmly gentlemen, holding high office under the Crown, with murdering the people of 
believed it would be impossible to carry on in this House the business of the||England. (Hear) Was it becoming in the Commons of England to sit by 


Government. Were they to undertake the management of the dietary tables||and hear such a charge made, and take no steps to learn whether the accusation . 


of the poor of England! He doubted the propriety of their undertaking such|/were true! (Hear.) But the Hon. Gentleman did not only make a general 
aduty. Should the Government decide against a liberal allowance, what|'charge ; he said he knew a case in which a medical officer told him that a poor 
would be their position with regard to the poor? If they decided otherwise,//man might be saved from death if relief in medicine were admuinisterd to him ; 
what would the niggardly rate-payers and Guardians say! This would furnish)|but that he (the medical officer) could not give it, as it would cost him his sal- 


magerials for political strife in evéry Board of Guardiahs, and would lead to neg’ 
lect of the poor. The present inconvenient extent of several of the Unions 
was not touched by this Bill—(hear). The first duty of wealth was to take! 
care of the poor ; that duty neglected, no security for proparty could be reer 
tained. He had heard of a case where a man had to travel 40 miles to obtain 
relief. Could anyjthing justify such an arrangement as this? Ualess the poor} 
were impressed with the belief that the rich cared for their sufferings, and were| 
bound to afford them relief, the administration of the Poor Law would never; 
be placed on a satisfactory footing. The right of the needy torelief was the 
great principle of the Act of Elizabeth and ought to be recognised in every 
enactment on the subject. Much stress was sometimes laid on the amount 
expended in the relief of the poor; but it should be borne in mind that the 
establishment expenses in many Unions were enormous. M, T. Smith, 


lary. He called on the Hon. Gentleman to give the name of this medical offi- 
jeer ; because, if what had been stated were true, he laid at the door of the man 
whom he had indicated a crime equal to murder; and, if not true, he had laid 
jon his own character and on his own soul two deep stains to which he (Mr. Roe- 
ibuck) found it impossible to give names in that House. ‘Ihe Hon. Member for 
\Finsbury had said that he feared murders had been committed from the opera- 
ition of the bastardy law, but tne instance which the Hon. Gentleman gave—that 
of an unmarried woman becoming pregnant taking a lodging, and engaging a 
medical man and a nurse to attend her, and destroying her offspring—showed 
that she was not a pauper; for if she were in that condition, she could not take 


|\lodgings, and hire a medical man and a nurse. (Hear.) The facts proved that 


it was not the dread of the workhouse, but the brand of shame that she kuew 
the inexorable rule of society would fix on her, that conquered the maternal in- 
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stinct of the woman, and drove her to commit the dreadful crime of murder.| 


(Hear.) They had been told by the Hon. Gentleman that the people ought to) 
1 He (Mr. Roebuck) believed’ 


rise in rebellion against the existing Poor Law. 


The «Morning Chronicle” says— 
“« There is nu longer any doubt that there will be four Liberal candidates for 
the city of London, and, according to all that we have heard, there is quite 


that the people had not sufficient faith in the Hon. Gentleman's statements to |as little that the city will in due time have four liberal representatives. Lord 
be induced to take sucha course. In all his wandering about the country the) |John Russell, Mr. Patterson, Sir George Larpent, and Baron Rothschild, it is 


Hon. Gentleman had never found a population excitable enough to propose that, 
he should represent them in Parliament. His authority and influence would be| 
best shown by his riding into Parliament on the backs of those whose cause he 
advocated. The last report was that England was about to be relieved from 
the Hon Gentieman—that he was going to Dublin. (Laughter.) His (Mr.| 
Reebuck’s) opinion was thatthe Hon Gentleman would find that even in Ireland 
all his talk about rebellion and convulsion could produce no result ; certain he, 
was that to the English people, idle declamation, careless assertions, and wild) 
accusations were extremely distasteful, as marking either a deficiency of intel- 
lect, or the want of a love of truth. (Hear.) 
_ Mr. P. BORTHWICK thought that the measure before the House was an 
improvement on the old law, as far as it went, but it did not go far enough in ap-| 
plying a remedy to the existing evils. 

Mr BANKES said he would proceed to discuss the Bill itself. (“Oh oh,” 
“ Divide.”) One of his greatest objections to it was the very inconvenient 
course of introducing the Commissioners and assigning their duties afterwards.) 
At the commencement of the Session the Government themselves said they 
were not satisfied with the administration of the law, by the Commissioners, and 
five months afterwards they came forward with a Bill altering the law in no es- 
sential respect, except by clauses which were to be proposed in the shape of ri-| 
ders, and which he was now told he must not discuss. (Hear) He objected 
to the measure because it did not bear upon the face of it any improvement, ex-| 
cept the representation of the poor in Parliament—an improvement, however, 
which was rendered nugatory by this evil, that the laws for the poor were to! 
be made, not in Parliament, but in the private parlour of the Commission-, 
ers. 

The House then divided. 
For the third reading............. 
Mr SPOONER then proposed the addition of several clauses to the Bill, 
which, after some discussion were negatived. 
#:Mr BORTHWICK proposed a clause to*the effect that where two persons 
(husband and wife), being above 60 years of age, should be received into any 
workhouse, they should not be compelled to live separate and apart in such! 
workhouse. 

Sir G. GREY objected to the clause. 

Mr Reebuck urged him to accept of it. Mr B. Denison urged the reverse. 
Mr. Hume and Mr Brotherton both pressed the Government to yield, as did al- 
so Lord G Bentinck. 

Lord J. RUSSELL said he would have no objection to the clause, if Mr.| 
Borthwick consented to modify it, so as not to make it imperative upon the, 
guardians. | 

Mr. WAKLEY objected to the modification, and trusted the House would, 


stand by the clause as proposed. 

Mr. HENLEY and Captain PECHELL approved of the clause, as did Dr. 
BOWRING, who thought chat it would be better not to leave 
in the matter in the hands of the guardians. 

The clause was then read a first and second time, whereupon 


Lord JOHN RUSSELL proposed, as an amendment to it, to insert words 'spired. 


which would leave a discretion in the hands of the guardians. 
Mr BANKES would have no objection to the amendment, if the discretion 
were in all cases allowed to the guardians. The only discretion which the) 
noble lord seemed disposed to leave them, was connected with a most obnoxious 
point, and the exercise of which might sometimes place them in a very in- 
vidious position. 
After some further discussion, the House divided and the numbers were— 


Some furtherconversation then arose upon the third reading of the section 
after which it wasread a third time, and added as a rider to the Bill. 


Foreign Sammarp. 


Father Matthew has received a pension of £300 a year from the Crown. 
Rumor states that the Pope has declined to make him Bishop of Cork. 


Mr. O’Connel’s remains are expected to arrive at Southampton on the 


17th. 

Jenny Lind still creates the greatest possible sensation in London. She is 
engaged to sing for two nights in London, Scotland, Glasgow and Edinburg, at, 
a remuneration of £1000. 

Fever is dreadfully vrevalent in Liverpcol ; it has made the most destructive 
havoc amongst the Catholic Clergy, eight having been swept away in two, 
months. ‘The distemper was in every instance contracted by them while visit. 
ing the sick. 

There is little news with regard to English politics, and that not of great 
consequence. It is supposag that the present session of Parliament will be 
dissolved on the day after prorogation. There is, nevertheless, very little ex- 
citement about the elections, and it is suppose 


d that the new Parliament which! 
will assemble in October, will present the same relative strength of parties as 
the present. 
Royal Visit to Scotland.—We understand that it is her Majesty’s intention 
to proceed to Scotiand before the end of the season, and that during the 
Royal progress the Marquis of Abercorn will be honored by a visit from his 


Sovereign. 

The Prorogation of Parliament.—The “Britannia says,— aoe: 

«“ We may now venture to state it as an ascertained fact, that it will be 
necessary to defer the prorogation of parliament to a date somewhat later than 
that which a short time since was contemplated. Friday, the 23rd of July, is 
the date which will, in all probability, witness ihe termination of the session. 


City of London Election — Yesterday placards were extensively circulated 


throughout the city that Sir Robert Peel, Bart., will be put in nomination as 
one of the members to represent the city of London, at the ensuing general 
election. Another candidate has appeared in the person of Sir George Larpent, 
the Hon. Gentleman having issued a circular announcing himself as 6 a 


date for the ensuing election. 


now fully understood, will solicit the suffrages of the electors.” @ 

Charge of Fraud against the Mayor of Limerick.—The «Limerick Report- 
er” contains the following extraordinary statement :— 

‘« By order of the government informations were exhibited before the bench 
of petty session in this city on Friday, against Thomas Walnutt, Esq,, mayor 
of this city, as one of the firm of Stein and Co, for having defrauded the fi- 
nance committee by substituting a different description of Indian corn for that 
sent to their mill to be ground. 

‘* The informations include those of the Messrs Stein, the other two pariners 
of the firm, Mr. Walnutt had left town on the previous day, and we believe 
has not yet returned. 

‘ This is a sad blow, and we trust for the character of Limerick and for his 
own, that the mayor will be able to vindicate himself at the assizes. It seems 
strange that he should be the only member of the firm who knew any thing 
a transaction, though so much engaged otherwise in virtue of his 
office.”’ 


The Consul of Chagres has been ordered to receive at that point, destined for 
the United States, by the ordinary country mail. The Post Master General says: 
I ‘hope soon to have a line in operation to Chagres and across the Isthmus 
during the summer, under the act of the last session of Congress. Advertise- 
ments are now out for service.” 

Preparations for the approaching Parliamentary elections were actively in 
progress. The candidates for the city of London, on the Liberal interest, are 
Lord John Russell, Mr. Pattison, (the present member,) Sir George Larpent 


and Barron Lionel de Rothschild. The new candidates avowed their prin- 
ciples at a meeting of the London Registration Association : 

Sir George Larpent said, that ‘he aspired to represent the general opinion of 
the Liberal party.” On religious matters he avowed himiself the advocate of 
the principle that all who by taxation contribate to the national funds are enti- 


‘\tled to a share in any appropriations of money, without reference to creed ; he 


was a stanch Protestant, but was free to confess that if in the state of Ireland 
an absolute necessity should arise to provide for the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, he should look to the Irish Protestant Church for the means of endowment. 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild declared himself for the full development of free 
trade, which he pronounced to have hitherto answered admirably : he was nat- 
urally the friend of civil and religious liberty ; he was also the advocate of edu- 
cation. 

Resolutions adopting the four candidates were agreed to by the meeting all 
but unanimously. 

Considerable failures have taken place in Paris and Lyons, owing chiefly to 
large speculations in corn; and the extensive sugar refining house of the Mar. 
quis, Forbin, Janson, 4- Co., of Marseilles, has stopped payment. Their liabil- 
ities amount to 11,500,000f., about £460,000. It is stated that their asests 
represent 60 per cent of the claims against them and it is hoped that the re- 
maining 40 per cent. will be liquidated eventually by the profits of their busi- 
ness. Messers. Sewell & Co., of London, in the same trade, have also stopped 
payment. Messers. Clayton & Co., of Preston, bankers, have also stopped 
payment, and another inconsiderable failure in Wood-street, London, has tran- 
It is reported that about 50,000 sovereigns will be exported by the 
Britannia. 
From the London Spectator, July 3d. 

Mr. William Chambers of Edinburg, writing from Dusseldorf, makes the 
following satisfactory report of the crops in Germany: 

“After having made a pretty extensive tour through Prussia, Wourtemburg, 
Bavaria, Upper and Lower Austria, Bohemia, Saxony, Hanover, some lesser 
states in Germany, also Belgium, [ am glad to say that everywhere the crops 
look remarkably well, and hold out the promise of a good or at least an average 


harvest. In Bohemia I saw more extensive tracts of ground under potatoe crop 
than elsewhere ; plants seemed strong and healthy; and 1 was informed that, 
on examination, nothing like taint had been discovered in the young tubers. In 


Hanover, and the parts of Prussia where | now am, the crops of barley are 
|heavier than I have seen them in any other quarter of Germany. Rye is uni- 


versally ripening, and in some places will soon come under the sickle. All 


speak of the great show of fruit ; for the last three weeks cherries and straw- 
berries have been offered for sale in all the towns we have passed through.” 
New postage Bill.—A bill has been introduced by government empowering 
the lords of the treasury to prevent packets of unwieldy bulk from being sent 
by post, by fixing the maximum weight ; to reduce the rates on any letters ex- 
ceeding one penny ; and to allow printing on newspapers or their covers, be- 


sides the directions ; also, to extend the prvilege of the 3 and 4 Vict. to seamen 
and soldiers’foreign letters ;‘to enable any person to require a receipt for a let- 


||ter delivered to the post office, at a regulated charge; to compel the senders 


of letters rejected or addsessed to persons not to be found, to pay the postage; 
and to authorize the sending of mails by railways without a guard. 

The Revenue.— We understand that the revenue accounts for the current/quar- 
ter, are likely to turn out well. In particular, we expect there will be aconsider- 
able increase upon the present quarter (as compared with that of last year) upon 
customs and upon stamps. There may possibly be a falling off upon excise, 
but it will not be great. 

The London Gazette sets forth the intended arrangements for extending 
episcopal control in Australia. The see of Australia is divided into four dis- 
tinct diocess, to be called the Bishoprics of Sydney, Newcastle, Adelaide, and 
Melbourne. Dr. Broughton, heretofore Bishop of Australia, is jhenceforward 
to be Bishop of Sydney and Metropolitan Bishop in Australaisa, subject to the 

eneral supervision of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The several Suffragan 
ishops are, Dr. W. Tyrrell, Bishop of Newcastle, Dr. A. Short, Bishop of 
Adelaide, and Dr. C. Perry, Bishop of Melbourne. 

Her Majesty has also constituted the Cape of Good Hope and its dependen- 
cies a Bishopric; and has conferred the see upon Dr. R. Gray, with the desig- 
nation of the Bishop of Cape Town. 

The Queen has granted a pension of 200/. a year to the widow and family of 
the late Dr. Chalmers. 

Sleep is the surest, and oftentimes, the only friend, which misfortunefis not 
certain to drive from the side of the unhappy. It pours the priceless treasure 
of its wealth upon the poor, unbought ; it sheds its upiate upon the couch of 
agony—-when the leech despairs ; at its magic touch, the straw of the maniac 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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is turned to softest down ; the dungeon and the fetter dissolve before its magic| 
spell, and even remorse itself forbears to prey upon the victim whom its shield| 
protects—while of all the luxuries of life, it is the only one that pampered op-| 
ulence can never command. 
The late Thomas Hood —We have much pleasure in stating that Lord) 
John Russell has announced her Majesty’s gracious intention of conferring: 
a pension of £100 a year upon the children of this highly-gifted but unfor- 
tunate author. 
Elopement Extraordinary.—Last week, Mr. John Ward, jun., of Hali- 
fax, eloped from his father’s residence with a buxom young widow, the! 
housekeeper, to whom he was married immediately after at the parish 
church, The gay Lothario is in his 61st year, and the blooming bride about 
half his age. On the news being communicated to his venerable parent, 
he said—* Jt’s all right; but if I'd been a year or two younger, he skouldn t) 
have had her: I’d been before him.” 
Foreign and Home Grown Corn.—The most remarkable feature in the corn, 
market of this country is tle enormous extent to which we have depended upon | 
foreign supplies for the last three months for our immediate consumption, and, 
the great falling off in the quantities of home grown grain coming forward from) 


the farmers. Jn the week ending the 9th inst. the official accounts shows), 


that the imports into the United Kingdom has been :— 
Wheat and flour...............-------- 80,564 quarters 


And the aggregate imports for the last two months have averaged upwards of 


200,000 grs. On the other hand the quantities of grain received from the farm-), 


ers are smaller than were ever known at any former period since the law of 
1828 was passed 

The following is a comparison of these quantities between the last week and 
the corresponding week im the two last years : 


Grain returned as sold in the 290 Markets by which the average price is re- 


eight-inch bore. The magazines, containing large quantities of loose powder, 
ammunition, arms, &c., were blown up. 

This portion of the river being now disarmed, the expedition proceeded as 
rapidly as possible up the river towards Canton, to provide for the safety of 
the British merchants and their property. 
| Atthe commencement of the south eastern suburb of Canton stands the 
strong fort known by the name of the French Folly—a work both from posi- 
ition and construction one of the most formidable in the river. It was, there- 
fore, absolutely necessary for the safety of our communications that it should 
ibe disarmed. 
| The troops were accordingly landed, the gate blown in, the magazine de- 
stroyed, and the guns spiked. 

About 4 P. M. the expedition was anchored off the factories, and the four 
forts forming the river defences of the suburbs and city of Canton were taken 
possession of, their gates blown open, their guns disabled, and the magazines 
destreyed ; forming a total of upwards of 870 large guns disabled since the 
preceding morning. Nothing could exceed the hospitality with which the offi- 
cers and men were received by the community of Canton ; houses were placed 
‘at their disposal, and every one seemed to exceed his neighbor in making the 
troops comfortable. 

On the following morning Keying was obliged to wait upon Sir John Davis 
‘at the English Consulate. He entered, after some delay, unsaluted by the 
troops and amid a crowd of idle lookers-en from the populace. After a con- 
ference of some hours. Keying begged until 6 P.M. the next day for the 
consideration of the final conditions of the Plenipotentiary.—His request was 
granted. Meanwhile the French Folly fort, which commanded the passage of 
the river, was blown upby the English. At5 P. M. on the day appointed, 
‘Keying begged until the next morning for his decision. It was granted. But 
a general order was given for the storming of the city at ten o'clock. 
| Between 8 and § o'clock, however, it was notified that Keying had conceded 
‘Sir John Davis's demands, and the assault was countermanded—thus averting 
the bombardment of the city by little more than an hour. Shertly after the 
following Government notification appeared :— 

“His Excellency Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, &e., has the satisfaction 
to announce, that at the last moment, and when actually waiting the assault of 
their city, the Canton authorities have assented to his reasonable demands, and 
the impending ruin of this populous place has been happily averted. 

“ The following are briefly the heads of the new agreement :— 

“1. At the fixed period of two years from this day, the 6th of April, the 
city of Canton shall be opened to British subjects. 
| 2. Her Majesty’s subjects shall be at liberty to roam for exercise or amuse- 
iment in the neighbouring country without molestation, returning the same 
day, as at Shanghai, and any person molesting them shall be severely pun- 


gulated :— 
Same week Same week 
Last week in 1846 in 1845 


The contrast thus shown is yery striking.— London Paper. 


ish subjects, and an adequate space granted on the Honan side of the river for 
the erection of dwellings by British merchants and others. ; oe 
We extract the following from an account given of this affair to the Times) 
by an eye witness : 
The plan of operations arranged by General D’Aguilar, and Captain Mc} 


Dougall, and approved by Sir John Davis, was that the defences of the Can-| 


ton river should be seized, and owing to the impossibility of occupying them, 
disarmed so as to secure the safe communication of the force with Hong! 
Kong. 

Avo a.m. the Vulture, entering the Bocca Tigris, was anchored by ee 
MacDougall, with three fathoms of water under her stern, within pistol shot o 
the Anunghoy Batteries, being also within range of the Forts on the islands of 
North and South Wantong. | 

Not an instant was lost, and the troops entered the boats as they touched) 
the water; a few more seconds and they were landed ; and the Chinese, taken) 
completely by surprise, offered no resistance. The General, accomparied by Sir) 
John Davis, entered the works, and the guns in the three forts, to the number 
of upwards of 200, were spiked, and the magazines, with all the arms and am-| 
munition that could be collected, destroyed. Whilst General D'Aguilar was; 
thus employed, Colonel Brereton, with the force that had been told off for that, 
duty, crossed over to the strongly fortified islands of North and South Wantong,' 
mounting more than 250 heavy guns. Five formidable forts, mounting up-| 
wards of 450 large guns, had been rendered useless, and thus far the commu-| 
nication of the expedition with Hong Kong secured. 

Before arriving at the barrier,—-a line of strong stakes across the river, de- 
fended by four posts,—it was found that the Vulture drew tro much water to 
advance. Accordingly her troops were embarked on board the Piuto and Cor- 
sair, and in her own boats, which were towed by these steamers. 

As intelligence of the capture of the Bocca Tigris must have reached Canton 
in the course of the night, every preparation was made by General D’Agulilar 
and Captain Macdougall to carry the forts by storm, and overcome the expec- 
ted resistance. In accordance, therefore, with the orders that had been given, 
the works to the left, forts Pachow and Napier, were simultaneously attacked, 
the Piuta with her division of boats leading through the barrier, and landing her; 
troops at the latter, under the immediate orders of the General, whilst the Cor- 
sair disembarked a portion of her force under Colonel Bereton at the former 
The massive gates, plated and thickly bound with iron, were berst open with 

wder bags. ‘Their garrisons astounded with the rapidity of our operations, 
which, indeed, scarcely gave them time to look round, went out by the landside 
as we entered; the magazines were blown up, and the guns spiked. Whilst 
this was going on, it became evident that the forts of Whampoa and Wookong 
tap were preparing to receive us, and, accordingly, as two divisions of boats, 
supported by the steamers, pulled across to attack them, the Chinese opened a 
sharp and well-sustained fire from both the forts, at first of round shot, and 
then, as the boats approached nearer, of grape. The steamers and gunboat 
instantly replied. ‘The first discharge of the Chinese was answered with a 
cheer from thy attacking parties, and then the boats pulled steadily and in si- 
lence towards the batteries, and the firing continued on both sides until the 
troops were landed and formed close to the forts. Upon seeing our force on 
shore, the enemy left their guns, and retreated by the rear of the works to a 
large town in the vicinity. ‘Che Chinese fired remarkably well, and it is inex- 
plicable how the force escaped witheut suffering severe loss. 

All the guns in these four forts were spiked, in number more than 200, and 
most of them of very large size ; one brass gun was 24 feet in length, with an 


ished. 


|; “3, The aggressors on the two seamen in October last, and on Col. 


The news from China is of great interest. Owing to contemptuous conduet| Chesney and others at Pubshan, on the 12th March, shall be made examples 


of the Chinese Commissioner Keying,—the same after whom the junk now in| 
our harbor is named—Sir John Davis determined on taking immediate redress, 
and the consequence is, that in two years Canton is to be thrown open to Brit-|| 


The latter being already apprehended, will be brought to Canton and 
punished in the presence of persons deputed by Her Majesty’s Plenipoten- 
| tiary. 

“4. An adequate space on the Honan side of the river shall be granted on 
lease to British merchantsand others, for the erection of dwellings and ware- 
houses ; and his Excellency will ascertain the site and extent before he quits 
‘Canton. 
| 5. Asite for the erection of a church shall be granted on lease in the 
neighbourhood of the space now occupied by the foreign factories ; and spa- 
jces for burial grounds shall also be allotted at Whampoa. 

“6. The flying bridge and another building bet-veen the two gardens shall 
jnot be permitted against the walls. 
| “7. For the better preservation of order, and for the general convenience, 
ithe river front before the factories shall be kept clear of boats. 

« By order, “ A. R. JOHNSON. 

« British Consulate, Canton, April 6.” 

For the remainer of the day a portion of the troops were employed in pulling 
idown the various buildings, so often complained of, that had been erected 
against the garden walls, &c., and the removal of which was in conformity 
alike, with the old treaty and the new convention. A house, in frontof which 
an officer (Captain Sargeant, aide-de-camp to Sir J. Davis) had been severely 
linjured by a large stone thrown from the window, was razed tothe ground, 
jand the heap of ruins remained at once a memorial and a warning to the 
people of Canton of the punishment inflicted and due for cowardly attacks upon 
individuals. The following day (the 7th of April) the barriers were removed, 
jand the Corsair sailed with the 42d Regiment Madras Native Infantry for 
|Hong Kong; but towards the evening some delay on the part of the Chinese 
authorities, or an attempted evasion of their engagements, put Sir John Davis's 
firmness to the proof, and, determined to show that he was equally prepared 
|now as yesterday to enforce his demands. (en. D’Aguilar ordered the barri- 
jcades to be instantly re-erected, and the troops to be held in readiness during 
‘the night. This method of negotiating was crowned with complete success, and 
jthe point in question—the punishment of the Fuhshan rioters within the fac- 
‘tories—was at once yielded. Early this morning, the 8th, three of the Fub- 
shan rioters were brought to the factories and punished at the Conso house, in 
ipresence of the British as well as of the Chinese authorities ; and every de- 
mand of Sir J. Davis having been acceded to, General D'Aguilar made imme- 
diate preparation for withdrawing the troops, with the exception of a compaty 
jof the 18th Regiment, under Captain Graves, and a few sappers, who are to re- 
‘main until the up provements are carried out, as wellas to guard against any 
sudden outbreak of the mob upon the departure of the expedition. 

The French also have had trouble with the Celestials, The affair arose 
{from some alleged maltreatment of French missionaries. 
| The French also have not been idle, for the Victorieuse corvette, Captain 
Genouille, arriving in the harbor from Cochin China yesterday, (April 27th.) 
jnaving been at Thourane, with Commodore La Pierre, in His Most Christian 
Majesty's frigate La Gloire, of 52 guns, to demand redress for imprisoning the 
French Bishop (who had been sent to Singapore by the Cochin Chinese) and 
probably also to make a treaty. They were received apparently in a friendly 
manner, but information was given of some treachery, and of their hostile in- 
ltentions, which was confirmed by the seizure of some papers, and great pre- 
parations in the forts, and five large Cochin-Chinese men-of-war being in read- 
iness with a multitude of armed boats, which put the Admiral La Pierre on his 
guard. Insult was soon offered, and they were ordered to depart ; the French 
Commodore, in self-defence was compelled to attack them, and after an hour 
and a half’s hard fighting two men-of-war were blown up, two abandoned and 
afterwards burnt, and the Cochin Chinese Admiral’s vessel was taken and burnt 
also. The forts fired all the time, but only a few shots hit. 
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“After this event the French frigates withdrew ; from the multitude of troops | 


on board the vessels and in the forts great slaughter must have been commit- 
ted. Only two or three were killed, and some wounded in the French fri- 


ates. 
Prince Waldemar of Prussia is now on a visit to England. He acted with 


the British forces at tae battle of the Sutle). 


cordiality. 
The Queen and Prince Chancellor Albert are soon to visit Cambridge. 


Great preparations are making sor the event. 


MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES. 


OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


From the Washington Union. : 
Correspondence between the Secretary of State and the Mexican Govern- 


ment. 


An extra of the * Republicano” has been received at the Department of 
State, containing copies of two notes from the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Mexico, dated the 22d of June last, and a translation of the letter addressed to; 


the Mexican government, by our Secretary of State, on the 15th of Aprii pre- 
vious. 
We here present translations of the two notes first mentioned, together with 
acopy of the original of Mr Buchanan's letter; all of which will doubtless be; 
read with ijuterest in every part of our country. 
Historical documents published in the “Republicano” of the 28th of June 
1847 
[Translation ] 
Dep»rtment of Iuternal and Foreign Relations. 
To the most excellent Secretaries of the Sovereign Congress : 
God and Liberty—Mexico, June 22, 1847. 

Most excellent Sirs: By order of his excellency, the president ‘ad interim’ 
of the republic, as resolved in a council of Ministers, | have the honor to place! 
in the hand of your exceliencies, that you may submit it to the sovereign 
Congress, at its first ineeting, a copy of the official note, addressed by the) 
Secretary of State of the United States to this government, under date of ae 
15th of April last, in which he declares that the president of that republic in 
tends to despatch as a commissioner to the headquarters of the army operating] 
in Mexico, Nicholas P.Tris:, Esq, with full powers to conclude a definite treaty) 
of peace with the Mexican United States. 

I likewise transmit to your excellencies, for communication to the sovereign 
congress, a copy of the answer which the most excellent president resolved in 
a council of ministers, to have made to the above mentioned note ; his excel-| 
lency feeling assured that the august assembly, to which is reserved the deter-) 
mination on the affair to which the present commut ication relates, will despatch 
it with the promptness and wisdom to be expected from its patriotism and its 
distinguished enlightenment. ; 

I repeat to your excellencies on this occasion, the assurances of my high 
consideration. 


DOMINGO IBARRA. | 


| 
| 
| 


To his Excellency, the Minister of Foreign Relations, of the Mexican Repub-| 
lic :— 

Department of State, Washington, April 15, 1847. 

Sir : Thave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your excellency’s note,, 
of the 22d February last, in answer to mine of the 18 h January, proposing, on) 
the part of the President of the United Stater, immediately to despatch ‘either, 


He has been received with great, 


same pacific spirit, made repeated overtures to the government of Mexico to 
negotiate for its termination ; and although he has, from the beginning, solemn. 
ly declared before the world that he desired no terms but such as were just and 


||honorable for both parties, yet the Mexican government, by refusing to receive 


jour minister in the first place, and afterwards by not acceding to our overtures 
0 Open negotiations for peace, has never afforded to this government even the 
opportunity of making known the terms on which we would be willtog to sete 
ule all questions in dispute between the two republics. The war can never end 
whilst Mexico refuses even to hear the proposals which we have always been 
ready to make for peace. 

The president will not again renew the offer to negotiate—at least until he 
shall have reason to believe that it would be accepted by the Mexican govern- 
ment. Devoted however, to honorable peace, he is determined that the evils 


of war shall not be pretracted one day longer than shall be rendered absolutely 
necessary by the Mexican government. 

For the purpose: of carrying this determination into effect with the least 
possible delay, he will forthwith send to the headquarters of the army in Mexi- 
co, Nicholas P Trist, Esq, the officer next in rank to the undersigned, in our 
Department of Foreign affairs, as a commissioner, mvested with full powers to 
conclude a definite treaty of peace with the United Mexican States. This gen- 
|tleman possesses the entire confidence of the President, and 1s eminently wor- 
thy of that of the Mexican government. 

‘The undersigned refrains from all comment upon the concluding paragraph, 
#8 well as some other portions of your excellency’s note ; because tLe strong 
jot b which he entertains of their injustice towards the United States could 


not be uttered in the friendly tone which he desires to preserve in the present 
communication. He turns from these therefore to dwell—as he does with un- 
leigned pleasure—upon a sentiment contained in the early part of the same 


||note, where the Mexican government expresses how painful it is * to see dis- 


turbes the sincere friendship which it cultivated with your (our) republic, whose 
cuntinued progress it has always admired, and whose institutions have served it 
as a model.” 

This feeling is most cordialiy reciprocated by the President, whose earnest 
desire is that the United Mexican States, under institutions similar to our own, 
may protect and secure the liberty of their people, and maintain an elevated 
standing among the nations of the earth. 

The undersigned embraces this occasion to offer to your excellency the as- 
surance of his most distinguished consideration. 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 


Translation. } 
To his excellency the Secretary of State of the United States of America: 
Feperat June 22, 1847. 
The undersigned, Minister of Internal and Foreign Relations, had the honour 
to receive your excellency*s note dated the fifteenth April last, in which you de- 


{clare that his excellency the P-esident of the United States intends to de- 


‘spatch, as a commissioner to the headquarters of the army operating in Mexico, 
|Nicholas P. Trist, Esq., the officer next in rank to your excellency, with full 
|powers to conclude a definitive treaty of peace with the Mexican United States ; 
and the most excellent President ad interim of this republic to whom the un- 
dersigned made known the contents of your excellency’s said official note, has 
\determined that you should be informed, in reply, that the decision on the af- 
fair in question, being reserved to the sovereign Congress of the nation, your 
lexcellency’s said note is transmitted by him to that body, in order that it may 
determine what should be deemed most proper on the subject. {ts resolution 


to Havannah or to Jalapa, as the Mexican congress may prefer, one or more Of shall be communicated in due time to your excellency, by the department un- 
our distinguished citizens, as commissioners clothed with full powers to conclude | der the charge of the undersigned, who leaves for that occasion the answer to 


a peace with similar commissioners on the part of Mexico, as soon as he shall 
be officially informed that the Mexican government will appoint such commis- 
sioners. 

The President deeply regrets the refusal of the Mexican government to ac- 
cede to this friendly overture, ‘ unless the raising of the blockade of our 
(the Mexican) ports, and the complete evacuation of the territory of the re- 
public by the invading forces, shall be previously accepted as a preliminary coy- 
dition.” 

‘The President has instructed me to inform you that this “preliminary con- 
dition” is wholly inadmissible. Such a condition is neither required by the; 
honor, nor sanctioned by the practice of nations. If it were this would tend to; 


prolong wars, especially between conterminous countries, until the one or on 
other power was entirely subdued. 


No nation which at the expenditure of blood and treasure, has invaded its), 
enemy’s country, and acquired possession of any considerable portion of her || 


|/the points embraced in your excellency’s said note. 
The undersigned avails himself of this opportunity to offer to your excellen- 
cy the assurances of his distinguished consideration. 
DOMINGO IBARRA. 


LATER FROM MEXICO. . 
Vera Cruz dates to the 7th, and letters from the city of Mexico, from Major 
Gaines to the 26th, have been received at New Orleans. 
Major Gaines says all of Gen. Scott’s measures are taken, preparatory to 
moving onwards, and preparations are nearly comppleted, having; force sufficeint 
|to accomplish his objects effectually, and had positive information of his readi- 


jness to move onthe Capital three or four days from the date of the letter. 


RUMORED ADVANCE OF GEN. TAYLOR. : 
The New Orleans Picayune of the 13th inst. has a few additional items from 


territory, could ever consent to withdraw its forces, as a preliminary condition)! the Brazos, by the steamer James L. Day. 


to the opening of negotiations for peace. This would be at once to abandon 
all the advantages it had obtained in the prosecution of the war, without any) 
certainty that peace would result from the sacrifice. a 

Nay, more: should such a negotiation prove unsuccessful, the nation) 
which had thus imprudently withdrawn its forces from the enemy's territory,| 


| 


The 4th of July was celebrated with great spirit at Matamoras. 

A rumor reached New Orleans by the Day that there was again a fair - 
pect that a forward movement would shortly be made by Gen. Taylor. From 
iconversing with those who have lately seen General 'faylor, says the Picayune, 
iwe infer that this is mere speculation. 


might not be able to recover, without a cost of blood and treasure equal |/@sThe Picayune hasjbeenjallowed tojperuse a letter from Saitillo,dated the 19th 

to that at first expended, the advantageous position it had voluntarily aband-|/ult., written by an officer of the army. We infer from it that there is likely 
oned. : ||to be a stampede thereabouts. Rumours were current that large bodies of armed 
Fortunately for the cause of truth and humanity, the history of nations at||Mexicans had been seen at different points, twenty, and thirty miles from Sal- 
war affords no sanction to such a preliminary condition. The United States) |tillo. 
are as jealous of their national honor as any power on the face of the earth ;| Apprehensions were excited that the Mexicans were concentrating troops to 
and yet it never entered into the contemplation of the great statesmen who |make an attack upon Saltillo, and all were on the alert there. gg Some suppose 
administered our government during the period of our last war with Great |that Urrea may have gone round there, and led to these rumours by appearing 


Britain, to insist that the latter should relinquish that part of our territory of 
which she was in actual possession, before they could consent to open negotia- 
tions for peace. Ey 

On the contrary, they took the initiative, and appointed commissioners to 
treat for peace whilst portions of our country where held by the enemy ; and it 
is a remarkable fact that the treaty of Ghent was concluded by the two powers 
whilst the war was raging on both sides : and the most memorable of the conflicts; 
to which it gave rise took place upon our own soil after the negotiators had; 
happily terminated their labors. j 

History is full of such examples.’ Indeed, so far as the undersigned is aware, 
there is not to be found, at least in modern times, a single case, except the 
present, in which it has been considereda necessary preliminary that an invading 
army should be withdrawn before negotiations for peace could commence be- 
tween the parties to the war. 

it would also be difficult to find a precedent for the course pursued by the 
Mexican government in another particular, The president anxious to avoid 
the war now existing, sent a minister of peace to Mexico for this purpose. Af-, 
ter the Meaican forces had attacked the army of General Taylor on this side of, 
the Rio Grande, and thus commenced the war, the president, actuated by the; 


jat different points. We attach little importance to those geports, which will 
only lead to renewed vigalence on the part of the troops. * 


_ . Troops in Gen. Seott’s Army. : 
We learn at the Adjutant General’s office that more than seven thousand 
|troops (new regiments, and reorganized companies of the old)'have been sent 
to reinforce the army under Major General Scott ; and that official reports have 
been received, which show that nearly 5,000 had arrived at Vera Cruz between 
the 24th cf May and 26th of June, and which, we understand, have been 
pushed forward to join the advancing column of the army with all practicable.ex- 
pedition. 

The entire force in advance of Vera Cruz, operating in the interior, and 
moving in the direction of the capital, exceeds ; fifteen thousand. These are, 
of course, exclusive of the garrison at Tampico and Vera Cruz. It is impos- 
sible to determine what deduction should be made on account of the. sick; but, 
accerding to the best judgment of military men, it should be put down at not 
less than 2,600 ; which would make the efficient force in the heart of Mexico 
about thirteep thousand, exclusive of staff corps. The army under Gen. Scott 
must soon be further increased, since more than 2,500 are known to be en 


_ 
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route for Vera Cruz; among which are six companies of the United States in- 
fantry, and several companies of marines, &c. In addition to these, a respec- 
table number of troops, of an effective character, are now raising, and will be 
promptly en route for General Scott’s army. 

Apprehensions were excited that the Mexicans were concentrating troops to 
make an attack upon Saltillo, and all were on the alert there. Some suppose 
that Urrea may have gone round there, and led to these rumors by appearing 
at different points. e attach little importance to these reports,which will 
only lead to renewed vigilance on the part of our troops. 

The Matamoras Flag says the Mexican population of the city is visibly in- 
creasing. The new comers are represented as wounded and discharged Mexi- 
can soldiers, in search of employment. Many officers are also said to have ar- 
rived, several of whom we have pointed out tous. ‘They are all honest and 
deserving people, no doubt, says the Flag, but suggests that it will be well to 
keep an eye on them for all that. 

The steamer Galveston arrived at New Orleans on the 14th with Vera Cruz 
dates on the 8th—two days later than our former accounts. The dates from 
the Capital are no later. . 

E! Republicano of the 28th states that a council of war had been held | 
by Gen. Scott at Puebla on the 24th, to discuss the question whether the ar- | 
my should advance on the capital or not. A General whose name is not giv- | 


en, expressed the opinion that it would be imprudent to advance with less | 


than 15,000 men. General Worth differed from these views. 
Gen. Scott and the rest of the officers oa with Gen. Worth’s views, 
and it was forthwith resolved to take up the line of march for the Capital on 


| Spanish Beggars.—The queerest object in nature is a Spanish beggar; 
for these fellows beg on horseback ; and it is an odd thing to see a man ri- 
ding up to some poor foot passenger and asking alms. There is an old pro- 
| verb about setting a beggar on horseback. A gentleman in Valparaiso be 
ing accosted by one of these mounted beggars, replied, “‘why, sir, you come 
to beg of me who have togo on foot, while youride on horseback.” Very 
true, sir,” said the beggar, ‘‘ and I have the more need to beg, as I have to 
support my horse as well as myself.” 

Cure for Cancer.—Mr. says he has effectually cured himself of 
an obstinate cancer, ‘‘by the free use of potash made from the ashes of red 
oak, boiled to the consistence of molasses, used as a poultice, covering the 

whole with a coat of tar. Two or three applications will remove all pro- 
tuberances, after which it is only necessary to heal the wound with common 
salve,” 
| An Amorous Pun.—‘ Who is that lovely girl?” exclaimed the waggish 
Lord Norbury, riding in company with his friend. ‘‘Miss Glass,” replied 
the barrister. 

Glass reiterated the facetious judge; ‘‘by the love which man bears to 
woman | should be often intoxicated could I place such glass to my lips /” 

The Dr Johnson of Animals.—‘* The elephant would seem to be more 
comfortably situated than most. He has water to bathe in, mud to stick in, 
and an area many times bigger than himself for his circuit. Very interest- 
| ing is it to see and hear him suck the water up in his trunk and then dis- 
''charge it into his great red throat ; in which he also receives, with sage 
amenityithe biscuits of the ladies. Certainly, the more one considers an 
\jelephant, the more he makes good his claim to be considered the Doctor 


the 28th, but would halt at Rio Frio a few days, to givetime to the Mexican) johnson of the brute creation. He is huge, potest, sepient, susceptible 


Government to determine its answer to the proposition for negotiation of peace. 


of tender impressions ; is a good fellow; likes as much water as the other 


The American force is estimated at 8500 men. 
literally correct. The Republican remarks upon this intimation, that it be- the famous story of the tailor that pricked him,and whom he drenched with 
lieves the Americans have compromised their situation beyond measures ; and ditch water. If he were suddenly gifted with speech, and we asked him 
even if they win triumphs upon triumphs, those very victories will cause their whether he liked his imprisonment, the first words would unquestionably 
ruin. : ; : . |\be—* Why, no, sir.’ Nor is it to be doubted, when going to dinner, that 
The Republicano of the 30th, publishes letters announcing the embarcation he would echo the bland sentiment of our illustrious countryman on a like 
of troops at Vera Cruz; that Gen. Scott had ordered to advance 1500, with) occasion, ‘Sir, I like to dine.’ If asked his opinion of his keeper, he would 
10 guns and a mortar, towards the capital, but learning that the train was de- say, ‘Why, sir, Hipkins is, upon the whole, a good fellow,—like myself, 
tained this side of Puebla, had countermanded the order and dispatched as-'|sir (smiling),—but not quite so considerate; he knows I love him, and 
sistance to the train. oy ; || presumes a little too much upon my forbearance. He teazes me fer the 
It also states that Gen. Scott had probably posponed his intention of reach-| amusement of the bystanders. Sir, Hipkins takes the display of allowance 
ing the capital to the 10th of July. The same paper thinks it probable that for the merit of ascendancy.’ ” 


Gen. Taylor will abandon Saltillo. ! The Dissipation of Youth.—Dissipation, though an evil, is an evil best 
5 has sega ae | got through in youth. If there are wild oats to sow, let them be sown ear- 
Miscellaneous Articles. | ly; for bad habits later in life become fixed habits, and the rake at 30 is 


The Cincinnati Times is responsible for the following story : | Look at the young Contabs and Oxonians, who, after getting deeply into 
An old gentleman from the country, whose son has volunteered in Capt. debt, learning more slang than Greek, becoming first-rate ‘ dragsmen,’ or 
Brough’s company of Rough and Ready Cadets, was explaining to one of incomparable scullers, instead of senior wranglers, are pronounced by par- 
our citizens, yesterday, the admirable qualities his son possessed for a soldier.| ents worthless scamps, fer whom no hope is possible. What do these young 
The old man having read the call of the gallant captain for patriotic young) men become? Scamps? No: good, upright, manly Englishmen ; speci- 
men who wished to “see the elephant,’ remarked—+ Why, sir, he ain’t)\mens of the finest race in the world—English gentlemen. A few turn out 
afeered o’ nothing, my son ain’t—he’s perfectly desperate, and should he ever) badly, but they are the exceptions. Look at the mass of English gentle- 
come across that elephant, I wouldn’t wonder if he killed it. It’s jist like him.’ men—interrogate their youths, and see from what youthful extravagances 
A singular incident came to our knowledge this morning. It seems that a these men have emerged to become the first of citizens. Is this a defence 
certain doctor had espoused in the person of his second wife a perfect Xantippe, of dissipation? No; it is simply saying, that as youth is foolish aad exu- 
and that on going home from his office, as usual, there was a mine sprung by) berent, its acts will be folly; but when youth passes away, it carries with 
the lady, leading on to warm words. After exchanging severe things for anj|it the cause of all this folly, and parents should not despair. Instead of 
hour or two, time arrived, when the Doctor in a most furious passion arose, | despairing, they should observe. There isa critical period in the young 
and taking his hat left the house, saying as he closed the street door “ once) ™an s life, when he may be turned to any thing that is good. It is then 
more in my life will I lay with a quiet wife.’—The lady was alarmed at this ;| that his future profession or avocation will have power to wean him from 
and throwing on her things gave chase to the husband. He did not perceive his habits It is then his character begins to consolidate. Of all influences 
that she was close at his heels, but continued on at a quick pace until he came| ¢®pable of directing him into the right path, none is so powerful as that 
to the grave of his fust wife. There he paused, and throwing himself at full|xercised by women. If he loves, he is saved. 
length upon the ground, gave himself up toquiet meditation. He was, of course, | THE WEATHER. 
soon disturbed by the living wife, who moved by her husband's wild abstracted | Every day last week the Clerk of the Weather has been turning on the 
air, was impressed witha consciousness that she had wronged him, and pro-||water at the most profuse rate. It has been laid on everywhere in the me- 
mised all he could ask for the future. So he went home with her, and we)'tropolis, but nowhere so liberally as on the Regent Street Arcade, where 
trust both will hereafter be happier. The Doctor got his idea of wife-taming)\an opening has been made through the roof to give the water every facili- 
from an anecdote which is told of the celebrated Tom Martin. Phil. Bulletin.||ty of comingin. The consequence is, a series of the most popula> aquatic 
|| fétes has been given during the last week. The Beadle on one occasion 


irreclaimable. Parents are needlessly alarmed at the wildness of their sons. 


A Cute Grocer.—The following excellent story, which is told of a Mr. 
|\paddled backwards and forwards in a most elegant gondola, and one or two 
Sheafe, a grocer in Portsmouth, New Haven, is one of the richest things we Swans from Edgar’s enlivened considerably the watery scene. It is intend- 


ever read : 

It appears that a man had purchased a quantity of wool from him, which had 
been weighed and paid for, and Mr. S. had gone to the desk to get change for 
anote. Happening to turn his head while there, he saw, in a glass that hung 
so as to reflect the shop, a stout arm reach up and take from the shelf a heavy 
white oak chest. Instead of appearing suddenly and rebuking the man for his 
theft, as another would, thereby losing his customer forever, the crafty old 

ntleman gave the thief his change as if nothing had happened, and then, un- 

er pretence of lifting the bag to lay it on a horse for him, took hold of it ; 
on doing so it appeared heavier than he appeared to expect, upon which he ex- 


‘led, as long as there is the present depth of water in the Arcade, to get up 
||a few rowing matches, and the left-hand Beadle has challenged the right- 
hand Beadle to a race in tubs, to be drawn by two cats and two geese, for 
nuts and gingerbeer for a dozen. Tne contemplated Quadrant Regatta is 
jnot yet arranged, but it is to be thrown epen to all the Beadles of England, 
and it is expected six-and-twenty will start forthe gold hat-band which bas 
|\been presented by Mrs. Duggins, the lady in the huzzar’s jacket, who has 
| recently opened the umbrella depét at the corner kerbstone in the Regent 
Circus, and who encourages all the aquatic sports of the Arcade. 
We believe bathing has been allowed after six o’clock, and a boatman has 


claimed. ‘“ Why bless me, I must have reckoned the weight wrong.” “Oh ‘been commissioned by the Royal Humane Society to be in constant attend- 
no,” said the other, “« you may be sure o’ that, for I counted them with you.’’ ‘ance in the Regent Street roads in the event of accidents. The two Beadles 
«Well, well, we wo’nt dispute about the matter, it’s easily tried !’’ replied Mr.) are being taught to swim under the able bladdler of Mr. Kenworthy, whose 
S., putting the bag into the scale again. “There !" said he, “« I told you so ;' fame at the National Bath is European. They both do “ the plank” ad- 
I knew I was right ; made a mistake of nearly twenty pounds : however, if you! mirably ; in tact, everything promises a gay season for the popular little 


don’t want the whole, you need’nt have it, I'll take part of it out !” +-No, no,”) 
said the other, staying the hands of Mr. S. on the way to the strings of the bag, | 
“{ rather guess I’lltake the whole!” And this he did, paying for his rascality 
by receiving skim milk cheese, or tap rock, at the price of wool ! 

A Hint.— Maty, I am glad your heel has got well.’ | 

‘Why?’ said Mary, opening wide her large blue eyes with astonish- 
ment. 

¢ Oh, nothing,’ says Mag, ‘ only I see it’s “ able to be out |’ 

While an officer was bowing, a cannon ball passed over his head, and decap- 
itated a soldier who stood behind him. ‘ You see,’ said the officer to those near), 
himf that a man never loses any thing by politeness.’ 

Gov. Marcy’s making the state of New-York pay for the repair of his breech-|| 
ches, is looked upon as the first anti-rent outrage perpetrated in that State. | 

A smooth sea never made a skilful mariner. Neither do uninterrupted 
prosperity and success qualify man for usefulness or happiness. The storms) 
of adversity, like the storms of the ocean, rouse the faculties, and excite 
the invention, prudence, skill, and fortitude of the voyager. 


watering- place. 


SELF-ACTING FURNITURE. 
We have seen advertisements in allthe newspapers, for some months 


ppt, with this heading. We have not the least notion what it means.— 
a 


n it be that modern ingenuity has invented furniture which helps us to 
charge our duties to ourselves and our neighbors? We can at once appre- 
ciate the value of a bed which, at 6 o’clock every morning, turns out the 
occupant on the floor, and makes itself; or a shower-bath which persists 
steadily, on the coldest days, in irrigating its owner, notwithstanding his 
struggles ; or chairsand tables which, the moment a quarter’s rent is due, 
take themselves in execution, and set off to the broker's ; or a dining-table 
which, the instant the guests had eaten and drunk as much as was good for 
them, should walk out of the dining room and into the kitchen, notwith- 
standing the remonstrance of the gentleman at the head of it. It would 
be difficult to live otherwise than virtuously in a house thus furnished ; and 
we trust that the “ self-acting furniture’’ is constructed te act upon none 
but high and severe principles of soeial morality. 


i 
\ 
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Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 6} a 6) per cent. prem. 


ETERNAL EXPERIENCES. 
Punck. is credibly informed that the use of Ether is superseding that of | 
alcohol, for the production of “‘ agreeable excitement.” The ladies, who ae ee N | () AMERIC AN 
used to patronise the gin-shop, now drop in at the chemists’, to call for | H (7 d Py 
their “ ounce of Ether and a suction-pipe,” instead of the classical ‘quart- |; 
ern and three outs.” NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 24. 1847. 
We have made inquiries into the subject, and have received several ~~ —— : ia es 
communications corroborating the fact, and describing the effect of the new 
stimulant. 


By the arrival of the steamship Britannia, we have files via Boston, to the 4th 
inst. The political news of the greatest indifference, and that of a commercial 


No. 1.—From Cimabue Potts, Historical Painter. _nature is only that which was pretty generally expected, namely a considerable 
“* Sir,—I have imbibed Ether, and shall continue to do so till I have pro- fay) in the price of agricultural produce such as provisions, and a tendency to 
duced a work destined for immortality, which I confidently expect to do || 


next week, 1 subjoin what ] remember of my feeling during the ethereal "S¢ " that of cotton. . 
state. || The British parliament will be prorogued about the end of the present month 


“ First stage.—Imagined myself in Rome, in company with Rafaelle,| a dissolution will immediately follow that event, and it is supposed that a 
Mr. Etty, (R.A.), and the Editor of the “Irt- Union : the latter in chains, y,.5 parliament will meet, “ for temporary reasons,” in the month of October 
and trampled upon by us ia succession. (You are aware I have been the, inane 
butt of his malignant criticism for years.) 

“ Second stage.—Felt immortal, and was congratulated by the daily and. All of parliamentarian interest and ambition are therefore off to their country 
weekly papers places, if they can, and every step is being taken that can be thought of. For 
_ “ Third stage.—Produced an historical picture, 25 feet by 15, represent- we are of opinion, that a greater legislative crisis is at this time in hand, than 
ing the * Discovery of the dead body of Harold after the Battle of Hastings ;’ has been the case this many a dissolution of parliament. We are not sure that 
received the premium of £700 from the Fine Arts Commissioners, and was |... J : 

Sir Robert Peel who has fer many years wielded the powers of the head of a 


dragged home by the populace in my own carriage ! ; ‘ : : 
Last stage —Recovered and found myself, with the bladder empty, in powerful party, likes to be in the back ground and to continue playing a back 


the Goose and Gridiron. hand, when Ais game is much more than half finished, and he is, we are well 
‘a a ered make any use of the inclosed: my enemies will understand) convinced, a good player if the deal be in his own hand, and he have the tum- 
he allusions. 
“ Yours, “ Crmapve Ports.” | 28 Up of the trump card. He has always been an active man, he is active in 
‘mind at present, and has very largely the esteem and confidence of the people. 
No. 2.—From Thomas Lint, a Student of Barthclomew’s. He is‘aware of this and other things fitting; so we should not be in the least sur- 


“* Dear Punch,—Ether parties are all the go amongst our fellow 8. Jack prised to find him ready and willing, at a favorable minute, to take again the 
Bones (our clinical assistant, you know) has inveated an inhaling apparatus. : : i Paes 

We sit round the table and suck it, like so many nabobs with their hookahs, fairs of government under his management. Phe next to him is the Lord 

It’s glorious, as you will see from this analysis of the effects of a quarter of John Russell, whom care and circumspection have made wise, and who besides 

Ba i jolly good suck, il ‘eh, with d teh i h | being still the leader of the same party, is considered consistant, cool, and 

irst ten minutes.—All-overish, with a tendency to pitch into the op-||.,oadfast. He has made, or rather has developed more enmity by his favorite 


posite neighbor, succeeded by a lively sense of my own importance {| 
“Second ten minutes.—A severe flood of tears, followed (I am told) by||public education question, but he has called together all the commiseratiens of 


a surprising imitation ot Herr von Joel, and a general challenge to the com-|/his prudence and sagacity he has dovetailed many an otherwise missfitting joint, 
__ | has successfully turned every energy of his mind to that question which was 
Third ten minutes.—Fancied myself past the Hall and College; with) ,¢ paramount importance in his opinion, and whieh the very alliance of church 


a triusaphant demonstration of the nervous system, illustrated by experi-| 
ments. (1 knocked down Flaccid, the new man.) | and state render a very difficult one, that he deserves an infinite credit for hav- 


** Fourth ten minutes.—F elt out of debt, and as in large practice. | ing carried it out so far so largely, and he has the moral or rather the political 
i pr | ing gely po 
** Fifth ten epee wang perf prema to without the — a |imagnanimity that he will risk the fate of his parliamentary seat on that great 
“ N.B. If you ili deo in at 59, Goswell Btneet,. you will nd Ether on question ; for he will not come into the house as a member for a quiet borough 
the table, and clean tubes, any Saturcay from 9 till 12, P.M.” || but is again a candidate for London, a candidate for the metropolis, for that 
** No. 3.—Medicai Certificate. ||place which represents the wealth, and in which we actuated the services, the 


** This is to certify, that thee a imbibed five quarts of Ether, jenergies, the great movement of the greatest commercial nation in the world ; 
declared, on recovering trom the effects, that he fancied he had received||ang he thereby places himself under the surveillance beth of the nation at large, 


£5000 damages in the great case of Buon v. Lind. Mr. B. was observed to!| . : 
smile and slap his breeches-pocket durirg inhalation. Mr. B. while in this and of the world at large. He deserves well both for his consistency, and his 
state, produced a song not more than usually incoherent. ||indefatiguable exertions in what he considers a right policy, and should even 


th th M.D. ‘his party break down, which it will do ere very long, he will ever have the 
e do not wonder, with these testimonies to its effects, to hear that a| try’ ‘ 
company is to be at once ** Established tosupply the public with an ounce| cage wes 
of Ether, direct from Apothecaries’ i1all, and a bladder.” | |liticians who aspires to the taking the reins, is Lord George Bentinck. He is 
}|ambitious, but he is not discreet. He would fain rank first, but he is not qua- 
2 j ilified to stand among the first half-dozen of those who Id fai 
THOUGHTS IN THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS 
, | government ribbons. In his late eagerness to obtain a prominent place in the 
We have life enough daily round about us—amazing, if we did but think, desi iostli 
of it; but our indifference is a part of our health. The blood spins in 
two quickly to let usthink too much, This sudden exhibition of life, in |“4Y than anxious to perceive whom he was jostling, and it was not until too 
shapes to which we are unaccustomed, reminds us of the wonderful and late he saw that he had helped to throw the Master of Pack, Sir Robert Peel, 
ever Those look jout of the saddle, that he was aware of being more hasty than skilled, and that 
strong, and beautiful, as if they were born in a new beginning of the world.’ 
Men in cities hardly look as much !—and horses dragging hackney-coaches plooett and his compeers had done themselves and their party a mortal se 


He and they have tried very hard, ever since they discovered their error, to put 


are not happy specimens. But the horse in the new carriage is one, if we’ | 


consider it, The leaves and flowers in the nursery-gardens exhibit the||matters to rights, but they have not known the way, they have neither heads 
same untiring renewal of life. The sunbeam in the thick of St. Giles’s| nor hearts for the task, and they will remain, noisily, perhaps, in the shade, 
comes us straight and young as ever from the godlike orb that looks at us|| whilst Lord John and his friends continue in power, and will be dissipated when- 


from a distance of millions of miles, out of the depths of millions of ages || 9 ; 
But the sun is a Visitor as good-natured as it is great, and therefore we do||°Y®™ Sir Robert shall come again to the helm, unless now they shall « hook on” 
not think too mueh even of the sunbeam, This bounding creature in its|/and allow themselves to be towed. But although the party of Lord George 
cage is not a common sight; so it comes freshly and wonderfully upon us. | were mean enough to ally themselves with their hereditary political enemies, 


What brilliancy in its eyes! What impetuous vigor in its leap! What | ifor the purpose of getting out Sir Robert, :hey will never play second fiddle to 


fearlessness of knocks and blows! And bow pleasant to think it ls on the| Lord John’ - erie od : 
other side of its bars! What a sensation would ensue, if that pretty-coated| ord John’s party, aud will more readily sidle round to the jeader whom they 


creature, which eats a cake so good naturedly, were suddenly out of its|/are used to; therefore, if they cannot get ahead of themselves—and how 

cage, and the cry were heard—* A tiger loose !—* A panther'-—* A lion!’ |could they !—they will come round to the well-known kennel doors and will be 

What arush and screaming of all the ladies tothe gates !—and of gentle '|content to give mouth as they shall be permitted to the old whippers-in. 


men too! How the human voices, end those of the parrakeets would go} Ldatas had ; : ; 
shrieking to heaven together! Fancy the bear suddenly jumping off his|| . ondon had no fewer than seven candidates at the latest advices (from the 
pole upon the cake shop! A tiger let loose at day time would not be so|/city returns), and more were expected. The liberal condition was the favour- 


bad as at night. ye ne — would = oa a There wes)|ite there, and it is even stated that a person means to put up Peel there. It 
an account of one that got loose in Piccadilly, and siunk down into a cel-| 
larr where he was quietly taken; but at night, just betore feeding, it might| 
not be so pleasant. Newspapers tell us of a lion which got out of one 04|/97° °* *° ert were returned from the same constituency, and we really believe 
the travelling caravans in the country, and, after lurking about the hedges, that the latter would succeed if he allowed his name to be “run,” as we call it 
iore a labourer that he met in full daylight, Nervous people in imagina-||here. Besides we wish to see him a member for a nobler place than his own 
tive states of the biliary vessels—timid gentlemen taking easy rides—old la-||obscure borough 
dies too comfortable in their homes and arm-chairs—must sometimes feel! ies é 

|| The latest English papers say that not much of an aggravated nature is visi- 


misgivings while making their circuit of the Regent’s Park, after reading) A 
news of this description. Fancy yourself coming home from the play or)|/€ in the present general canvas. We infer quite the contrary from the appa- 


opera, humming ‘Deb vieni, non — or ‘Meet me by moonlight alone ;"||rent quiet. Young England is on the gui vive, and thinks the more of itself, 
and, as you are turning a corner in Wimpole street, meeting——a tiger! |/that its diplomacy is carried quietly on. In diplomacy i iti 

. is supposed political 

What should you say? You would find yourself pouring forth a pretty|| vigdom by the comparatively young,—a great mistake, as popular knowledge 


set of Rebeleasque exclamations :— 
««* Eh—Oh—Oh Lord !—Hollo !—Help !—Help !—Murder !—Tigers !— is in a fair way to teach them. Thus the deputies are at war with the mem- 


U—u—u—u—u—u !|— My God !—Policeman ! bers of the established church, and popular education must be the sacrifice of 
i ’ : private jealousy. ame on the effect! But we think Lord John has manag- 
Policeman.—‘ Good God!—A gentleman with «(Dei Policeman.” ed that business so well that its present state is safe, and that the principle 


will not take injury even through the bigoted, who adfhit the goodness of the 


Leigh Hunt, 
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plan in the abstract, but will not enforce it practically, unlesss they are allowed! |under first features was an assurance, mentally, that the whole world would 
tc be the sole guides. \|come more intimately together than had been hitherto the case. ‘That the late 

«* Qui alterum incusat probri eum ipsum il entueri oportet !” and the oppos-| jnews from China, in which there has been a little more violence, and from which 
ers of popular education express fears which betray the hearts of the oppos ‘lit is agreed that the interior of the Sacred Empire is about to be more known 
ers. |jto the rest of the world, is not surprising. “II n'est que les premier pas qui 


: . |jcoute”’ is a well recognised truth, and we of the west may well now calculate 
John O’Connell seems to have some wholesome doubt of his return to Parli-|! e ‘ y 


i} Chi brotherhood, whether it be i lit - 
in his great father’s place, for he proposes being set up as a candidate be 


._||cially, wh i in fact, ipation. hat whi 
for Dublin and also for Kilkenny ; he also intimates his expectation of being speedy Ane 


Z . : . jits now an article of gossip, as a curiosity filling every mouth and ear, of the 
brought in, without any expense to himself. We suspect that he is not very or : 6 ry , 


i : \Chi Junk bei t th t of New York, will, z, be of every d 
sure of either of these places, as he wishes to come in upon the Repeal inter- 


joccurrence, and an ordinary addition to the continually increasing chapter of 
est, and that is not so decidedly strong as it was. The schism in which “Young)| : P / g ’ 


: i d ‘lof facts. Sir John Davis appears te be a worthy successor to the prompt and 
Ireland” was the word, hurt the question materially, and the withdrawal of the|| Pt y mw 


chief of the schismatics from the question altogether is still worse. It is contador oe Many, Fepingee. 
thing like the fire having burnt out, and the hopes vanished. || Lord Geo. Bentinck, like the ultra Tories, still alive as such, is riding hard 
But there is enough to do with respect to Ireland at present, without dab- |to prepare the navigation‘laws, a barbarous remain of “ the wisdom of our an- 
bling just now with repeal. Its wants and its people’s condition, although |sestors,” but there is little faith, in the House of Commons, in his wisdom. 
partly the consequence of the Irish mismanagement, partly of the nobodies who |He tried hard on the 2d inst., after the following style, but he could not pre- 
would not believe in Irish distress, but were anxiously doing their best that the)|yent the bill from being read a third time in the Lower House. He was right 
then government should be annoyed in their endeavours to put Ireland to rights,'|enough in the matter, that there is better discipline, better seamanship, and 
partly to a long protracted calamity of famine, and partly to the present govern- |better material in the English shipping than in most others. 
ment endeavouring too hastily to stop evils which should have been by a/l,)| + By the present law (a law introduced not for the benefit of British ship 
stopped long ago. Sisce the hurried plan of relieving th> Irish population has! owners, but for the defence of the country in case of war) every British ship 
been in action it has been proved that the improvement of lands has been we-||¥#5 obliged to carry four men and an apprentice to each hundred tons of her 


but that hi eb « |measurement. Why was it that the ships of the United States beat the ships 
jof England in competition for freights’ was not as had been scandalously 
but they were pushed forward ; that the persons most benefitted by wages and) |,nq libellously alleged, because the officers and men of the mercantile marine 


other advantages since these improvements have been introduced, have been jof Great Britain, were inferior to those of the United States im sailing their 
clerks, agents, &c., who really needed the assistance least ; that the sums lent) ships, but it was because the United States ships carried only three men to 


have been chiefly to landlords who were least deserving of the indulgence ; and |°¥¢!Y 100 tons of theirmeasurement. He held in his hand a return moved for 


Sg é' iia. oie ty j iby his hon. and gallant friend the memner from Liverpool, by which it appear- 
that there is even now a project of lending upon railroads, which really is not! 4 there were in this country in 1846, 330 ships from the United States, mea- 


doing a service to Ireland, but which I.ord Geo. Bentinck and his party arel|suring 435,000 tons, which were manned with no more than 13,900 men, be- 
making, or fancy they are making, popular capital out of ; and all the blame) jing a trifle over 300 men to every 10,000 tons ; while a million tons of British 
heretofore has been that of the government, none of it to the protectionists.||Shipping had no less than 54,000 men, or five men on the average to every 


But this species of scolding is presented at every vista of the view, and we||!00 tons. How, then, could British ships, which had to pay for two-fifths more 
men than the ships of the United States, compete with those of that country. 

solemnly aver our belief that neither the past nor the present governmeut were|/But if the navigation laws were repealed, and British ships were permitted to 
in fault, but the obstructionists, called the procectionists, and the repeal having’ |go to sea with only three men to every one hundred tons, as the American ships 
added to the impending calamity. But ali these will be well talked of at the||are, to what extent would not the number of men in the commercial marine of 
meetings, and we think the next Parliament will begin a comparatively en orp men for the 
. |of war, be diminished. In 1812—1814 the British navy was manne 
lightened career, and the people will be comparatively acquainted with things!) ‘at 30,000. Where’ tha 
as they are.” ithe navy be drawn from if the mercantile marine was diminished 40 per cent., 
‘ : jas it would be by the repeal of the navigation laws. 

The London Times, from which we have above differed toto od/o seems to | The commercial marine of England numbered now about 200,000 men ; the 
think that the general election will be @ quiet and uninteresting one. It says: jrepeal of the navigation laws would reduce it by 80,000 ; where was the coun- 

“ The electioneering intelligence from the Provinces is of the mildest char-, try to get a supply for the navy in case of a wart? Were the 114,000 which 
acter. That ambitious and unfortunate class which is supposed by some to jwould be requisite to be drawn from the 120,000 which would be left remain- 
have been created for the express purpose of saturating ten pound household-||ing! That was the great principle of the question, one the issue of which 
ers is, just now, either too poor, too peevish, or too pious to make the usual! |was the safety and integrity of the empire; and those considerations which he 
play. It does not bite, and constituencies find the sport but indifferent. Thej jhad suggested were not to be passed over lightly in dealing with it. He (Lord 
more respectable sort of electors are equally at fault. ‘Ihere is the greatest |G- Bentinck) did not know what the laws of France were upon the subject of 
difficulty in hitting on a subject worthy of dividing townsman against towns-||'he mercantile marine ; but by the return to which he had just alluded, he 
man and brother against brother. The most pugnacious man cannot find a |found that the French ships were manned, not with 3 to the 100 tons, as in 
reason for tearing his neighbor's eyes, unless he is so fortunate as to cherish a|/the case of American ships; nor with 11 to the 200 tons, as in the case of 
private squabble. It may fairly be questioned whether this is exactly the time | England ; but with no less than 8 men to every 100 tons of their measurement. 
for a general election. ‘True, there is no hostility 10 the party in power, and||In 1846 they amounted to 4705 in number in this country, and measured 
scarcely so much as a wish to disturb them. But a good-natured toleration is|/262.000 tons; the compliment of hands to which was 21,000 seamen. Ame- 
a very different affair from positive confidence. Lord John Russell and his||tican ships, with double the number of tons, had only two thirds of the num- 
friends might advantageously put up with alittle old English bigotry and ran: ||ber of seamen. While the commercial marine of England was subject to such 
cour, for the sake of the counter enthusiasm it might raise. As it happens, we) |@ tax 4s the maintenance of that extra number of men for the benetit of the 
have a field almost without a favourite—These stagnations are dangerous, |state, It was, In his opinion, fairly entitled to some degree of protection from 
things. Not the least difficulty of securing sympathies, exacting pledges, ex-||that state, and he would say it, something of a monopoly of the carrying trade 
citing expectations, and thus drawing the lines and laying the foundations of a| |! the country, (hear, hear.) It might have been foreseen that when the corn 
permanent position in public affairs. Lord John Russeil’s position is at present laws were repealed the repeal of the navigation laws would follow ; and he, 
undisputed. For that very reason he cannot demand a fresh interchange of \for one, confessed that he looked upon it as a necessary result. 


assuances ; and the general! election will not be, whatit ought, a renewal of po He saw on that occasion a great number of persons connected with the ship- 
litical allegiance. |/ping interest of the country hurrying on to deprive the agricultural interest of 
The Times, allading to Ireland, says— jall protection, and though it might be said that the shipping interest was rightly 


cg { 1 fami , |\served to have one great blow at one interest foilowed up by another great blow 
« While for one reason or another the PT etoile yg ery appears t0))4t another still he cons.dered sthat Ethe shipping interest had a paramount 
be diminished in Ireland, our daily column of intelligence from that country €x-)\,)aim to protection, so long *s it was wished to posses for this country 


hibits the increase of a still worse calamity. We do not mean the fever, de-||,),, supremacy of the seas; and that nothing should be done to impair the 


structive and horrible as it is, and threatening, as it also is, to the rest of the istrength of the commercial marine, in which consisted the naval power of 
empire. We mean that worst of all calamities, that dearth of moral feeling, this country. One word on the scandalous charges which had been urged against 
that fever of passion, that contagion of revenge and blood-guiltiness which! | he officers and men of that marine, when it was asserted that this country had 
ensanguines the whole island with murder; which renders it continually ob |\1,.+ much of its trade because they were not as capable of navigating their 
noxious to the judgments of Heaven, and leaves in all religious minds a sorrow- lships as the officers and men of other nations. As far as naval skill went the 
ful misgiving that even if Ireland survive the scarcity with no other ill-conse- |\United States ships were admitted to be those of the best navigated, next to 


quence than a decimated population, it wil ouly be to fall into fresh, still more, ithe British. He (Lord G. Bentinck), however upon a comparison of the dis- 
terrible, still more fatal disasters. ‘jasters that had occurred to the grain laden ships of both sountries at sea, 


Scarce a day passes without the recurrence of spectacles as strange to the |fjund tie following results :—the number of British ships being 294, and that 
English mind as the horrid and unnatural deeds of the most barbarous tribes) - ‘ , “ 

a ; lof the ships of the United States 450. 
Mingled cu pidity and terror, an interest in the system, and a well-grounded fear . 


Briti iean. 
to betray it, band the whole people in a circle of blood. The Celtic Thug is! rateh Amevioda 


not the member of a secret and separate sect. It is a national profession |} tin able to make good their voyage and put baek to port.. 5 17 
There is the misery of the matter. A fewscore gentlemen, agents, and inter-| Stranded eee 12 
loping farmers annually sent to tveir account, and half-a-dozen families annual-|| ow their cargoes overboard 27 


ly massacred, do not constitute a great total ef outrage among at least eight, 
millions of persons. What makes Irish improvement almost a moral unpossi-| 
bility is the fact that the greater part of these eight millions sympathize and) 
conspire with the murderer. 


He (Lord G.B.) made these statements in answer to those that had said that 
the hand of the British pilot had lost its cunning, and the British seaman its 
jskill and courage ; and having said so much against the unjust charges made 
jagainst the British seamen and the commercial marine of England, all he had 


j ae t the bill be read i th th 
Everything shews us that the Chinese war was a most necessary revolu tion 


to the world. One haif the population of mankind refusing the rights of mu- 


tual good-fellowship to the other, and this continuing for thousands of years.| We perceive that what has lately been spoken of here, as a notion that 

That this should be suddenly and violently changed, the exclusives conquered, might be carried out, of pergons insuring their credit to a certain amount, by 

and the barbarians no longer the outcasts, was indeed a revolution, and even|!paying premiums in a security company, is actually in full action in England, 


1 

i 
4 
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for in the last English papers, is the advertisement of a ‘* Guarantee Company” the Maker and Controller of all things; and he was not abetted by the laws, 
but by the people, whose representatives made the laws, which, in their foolish, 
- ; me mistaken judgment, were considered wise by all, but which, in less than those 
We are happy to find m the sddition to the list of pensionaries such good 70 years, have been wisely abrogated, and there is, in that respect, one barba- 


doing business on this principle. 


‘Tous usage the fewer. The writer says that the criminal was about “ to be 

Leigh Hont, "900 cast from the world as a soulless worn-out greyhound,” but thousands do not 

Mrs Chalmers and Daughter, the surviving family of jcome to see a greyhound cast out; thousands and an array of law officers do 

a “the late learned and pious Dr. Chalmers ......... 200 « . jnot come to minister the last offices to acondemned dog. Nor was he, writer, 
‘ This is really a civil ist. be it remembered here, ‘‘ a man bearing the likeness of Ged.” Surely the 
ome writer ought to kuow the meaning of that sublime expression better. We 


There has been a very handsome reunion on board the French steamer Union| thank God as earnestly as the writer can possibly, that such a law is no longer 

4 given by the officers of the vessel, chiefly to the principal official naval residents | |amongst the criminal laws of that land, but we would not have it inferred, as 
and to the press of this city. It was given in tasteful and expensive style, and//the author evidently does, that the law is still in existence. Great things have 
the arrangments consisted—besides that of eating and drinking—in a good/|been done recently within 70 years. So long ago these people were colonists 

band, some very excellent amateur singing, some dancing upon deck, and a/|who are now rightly and recognisediy among the first nations of the earth. But 

good deal of illumination and cisplay inside. The getters up of this thing de-| /let us go on examining this strangely constructed paragraph. ‘‘ But before the 

serve—but what else could be expected of them !—the highest credit for the hangman has completed his preparations for the show, a horseman approached, 

manner in which this was conducted. On next day the city authorities gave scarcely giving way for the multitude to open a way for hum he (has killed 

the officers a ride, showing them the adjacent country, and the city public||one horse on his journey) with a reprieve for the principal performer; and so 

places, and gave them a dinner at Burnham’s, Bloomingdale, and the day af-|/the crowd was disappointed of the rare ¢ moral example’ they had assembled to 

ter (Thursday, July 22) the French gave them’a handsome dinner at Delmo-|| witness, and, having assembled, most devoutly wished for. Yes ! —— stood 

nico’s. ——} tremblingly on the very outer edge of eternity, a few minutes more and he 

There has been much visitation on board the Chinese junk within the last few || ould have been a stiffened corpse ; and yet (oh ! God of mercy, we shudder 
days. It has quite intoxicated the public mind of the young and gay, and we|/a: the reflection) he was innocent of the eharge imputed to him ; innocent as 
are half Chinese. The Captain of the junk has expressed his delight of the||... the judge, whe, decked in scarlet, and looking solemn in a black cap, con- 
steamer Vanderbilt, and says he would like to conduct her himself across the ||demned him to an ignominious and revolting death. Innocent of any act or 
Atlantic. ‘ . part in the sheep-stealing, for which he was tried, he was satisfactorily proved 
We confess the difficulty we find in tracing and following up the details of ||;, be, by Mr. -——, of , for whom was a favorite racing jockey. For 
the present Mexican war. We cannot lay hands upon authoritative records ; nearly 70 years after the law had set its exterminating seal upon , he per- 
but every body is writing from the seat of war or its neighbourhood, and whe-/||formed the duties of his humble station (a farm laborer) to the satisfaction of 
ther qualified or not, every writer gives an opinion. Now, both the writing and |/;,;, employers, and reared a family of nine or ten children.” So much for the 
the opinion is likely to be erroneous, and the general reader, in consequence of|| mainder of the paragraph, some parts of which we have put in italics, as hav- 
the absence of a sequence of public dispatches, has a very confused notion of ing the purpose to revert to them ; and more of them we felt inclined to treat 
the state of affairs, although he may be really not only cursory but truly instruct-||;, the same fashion. Let us, in the first place, examine it critically, its princi- 
ed thereon. The existing proposal to ascertain the terms of a treaty of peace ple and feeling we may afterwards observe upon, In the first place, it is called 
with Mexico, is pleasing ir itself, and not the less so coming from the victori-||, show ; surely a solemn act of law, however erroneously founded and however 
ous side, nor was it to be at all expected that the United States government/|).parous the origin, ought never to have that name held before the public, who 
should at all give way to the Mexican demand, that the victorious belligerents ought to be taught to reverence the law, even whilst it is in the course of 
should withdraw any of their forces from their actual advantageous position, improvement or alteration. We find that the unhappy culprit is calied the 
previous to the proposed negociations. It is contrary to the rules in such a principal performer in this show, whereas he is no performer at all ; he is the 
case, and forming a precedent ; yet it y.as natural in the enemy to at least make principal sufferer, endurer, and, much against his wish, he is exhibited on the 
them, we presume, the answer, and was anticip ated, was expected. We look occasion. ‘The poor wretch is represented as about to suffer a most revolting 
upon this as a mere form at the beginning. But there is a rock ahead which death; yet there are thousands assembled, not only to witness it, but who will 
will require to be sailed round before the vessel of peace gets to an anchorage.||,,, disappointed if any thing occur which will interrupt it. But stop, all this 
The proposed mediation of Great Britain 7 accepted by Mozico, but the U. 8. verbiage is meant to express humanity and feeling. What is the first scene of 
Government will net be satisfied with any such interference. Now we think’), , interruption? It is a man who is just arriving. He has ridden one horse 
this is a second form, and we feel assured that both Governments son eee ts thatlii, death, and he is galloping through a multitude, regardless of their lives, in 
the mediation of England is an element which both most snd will enter the) ase t0 prevent the law from being executed on one who has been sentenced, 
peace treaty, if brought af the presen'\ fer a trial and after the examination of witnesses. This headlong humanity 
policy in the civilized world, and we hop 7 —e ie will loam vd look at things as is hardly in keeping with the rest of the law ; but it is intended to keep up the 
they are, and asthe buisy world, in its mystical and multiplied movements has integrity of the law, which must, if possible, do no wrong, even though a 
made them ; not merely as they would build them up in the aerial castle-build- coe is held up to Fea Sa ical «in a gown and black cap” he has 
ing of closets. We believe that 4/i parties are really desirous of the mediation sentenced the culprit to “ an*ignominious and revolting death.” Surely the 
of amity on the subject, and we trust that it will finally be so brought about in public do or ought to know that the judge does not find the man guilty, but the 
equity, and saving of the national honor. man’s equals in reality are the finders guilty, upon their oath, after having care- 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. fally listened to the trial; that the judge only details the sentence which the 
law has set down in such case, and that he is rather within than beyond the 


n our quotations, last week, is one on which we purposely made 10 com- : , ee 
Bees bien desirous that, for a short time, it might go before the world in the letter of that law, in the punishment which cs his duty to prescribe. Surely 
form which the writer has given it, and which we determined to look over once do, to yes the hand that 
more, when that account should be before our readers, as we think there is an » a8 upon y 
affectation of sentimentality and feeling which is far from the truth of the case, 4 ut 
and which probably clothes facts in any way but that which it ought to wear re up 
The paragraph we allude to is headed “ Singular and Eventful History ; the utise, to ihe 
: Morality of the Gallows,” and it alludes to the death of a man in his 87th year, tempt of the world, really wounds the sides of the 04 itself, which is intended 
more than 70 years after he had been reprieved from public execution, when] be his safeguard and of more than in it is 
he was even at the {oot of the fatal tree. ‘The crime was sheep stealing, at deemed expedient to have none of the exteriors ; but the costume of the judge 
that period a very common one in England, was then a capital crime, which has does not in the slightest degree alter the morale of the duty performed on the 
subsequently been removed, as such, from the statute-book, but which the writ- solemn occasion. ’ ; : ; 
er does not observe upon in his paragraph ; by the bye, he appears desirable to|| There yet remains another view of this paragraph which — do not like to 
make the most of his anecdote. ‘The paragraph thus proceeds: “The King||touch upon, but « trath is truth, to the end of the reckoning,” and having 
of Terrors has made good his assult upon ’s life this time ; but it has|/meddled with the subject a all, we are bound to go on with its regular fea- 
been in a decent, Christian-like manner, and while the old man was surround.| |tures. Was this, called criminal, really an innocent person at all, on the 
ed by his children and friends. ‘The relentless monarch laid siege to poor point for which he was nearly suffering an ignominious death 1 We hope he 
, marked him for his own, in the morning of his life, nearly 70 years||was, and the more so as we are remarking on one who is now no more. But 
ago, and was aided and abetted in the dread work by laws said to be dictated) |he was then only sixteen years of age; now experience shows us that “ the 
by humanity for the government of Christians. Then was attended] |love of life increases with years,” and we do not read or hear of his coming 
by an under-sheriff, the officials of a prison, and the loathed outcast of the heroically to the spot, nor of his repeated or even once assertion of being im- 
very dregs of society, Jack Ketch. Upon a scaffold he was to die as a ‘moral||properly sentenced, which we think is probable enough under the described 
example to all evildoers,’ and thousands were congregated round that scaffold] circumstances. And the criminal was saved by the influencejof a person whose 
to look upon—as a curiosity—the death-struggle of a human creature ; to see||*‘ favorite racing jockey” he was. We trust he was innocent, and that the re- 
him, a man bearing the likeness of God—cast away from the world as indiffer-| |prieve was justly due to his innocence, but we know that Tom, and Dick, 
ently as would have been a soulless worn-out greyhound.” and Jim may perish, when a favorite servant or means of amusement may be 

helped ; and we do not hear that the criminal was in hopes of such a reprieve. 


Now, what does the above mode of expression mean, but an attempt at wit , 
ticism, and alss an attempt at sentimentality, both at the expense of fact ! The||We were ourselves raised (that’s the word) in the neighbourhood of a racing 
‘* King of Terrors” always makes good his assault, for he is an instrument of|land training country, and a set of greater knaves, we are able to say, does 
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practice. We have no great difficulty in understanding this ; no doubt 
may have been in’such a ploy, and not one in a thousand of those boys have 
in future life the laboring employment of “a farm laborer,” the far greater 
part of them continue on the Turf. We fancy we can read the determination 
of Mr. to exert himself to save the life of , who had formerly given 
him much pleasure, but that he would not have any more to do with him, and 
that the boy, much struck with his own unexpected preservation, immediately 
left the racing stables, and became a hard-working person at what is thought 
by such, an inferior situation. 

Such is one view of the case ; but why all this criticism of a silly para- 
graph? Simply this: the person who wrote it was either ignorant of facts, 
or wrote only for the ignorant and vulgar, by his putting together matters so 
heterogeneous to human nature itself. He has been writing about laws which 
no longer exist, without taking notice of the latter at all. And the para- 
graph itself shews, how easy it is to distort géneral effects by the mere word- 
ing of a story, without greatly falsifying the event itself. So easy is the im- 
agination of a mere reader, and so littie has common senze or reflection to do! 
with a thing which in itself is nothing more than merely to be 2 “ captandum’ 
vulgus.”’ 


Cricketers’ Chronicle. 


We perceive by the details of a recent English match between the English 
gentlemen and the gentlemen of Kent (the last county having long had the re 
putation of being the crack cricket section}, the former made two inaings which 
were respectively 183 and67. The English gentlemen, therefore, won by 156 
runs. That play took the best part of the time fof the 2@th, 29th, and 30th 
June, ult, 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE V. UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


This match commenced at Lord’s on Thursday, but owing to the rain 
the play did not begin till nearly one o'clock. Cambridge first took the 
bat, and sent in Mr. Blayds and Mr. Ottey, Messrs. Youge and Willis being 
the bowlers. Mr. Ottey began with a one, Mr. Blayds a three and then an- 
other, Mr. Ottey doing the same; these two gentlemen went on at a rapid 
rate, getting twos, threes and fours, when Mr. Willis found his wey into 
Mr. Blayds’s wicket, be having scored 28, with two fowers, four threes, two 
twos, and the rest singles; one wicket and 41 runs, Mr, Pell filled the 
vacancy, ard commenced with two singles, but was soon bowled by Mr. 
Yonge ; two wickets and 48 runs. Lord Burghley took Mr. Pell’s place 
and led off with two singles, and then a two, when his lordshin gave a 
chance, but it was not taken. The play went on very steadily, they get-, 
ting ones and twos, and now and then a three, when Mr. Yonge gave Mr 
Ottey notice to be off, after he had scored 20, with one four, four twos, and 
the rest singles; three wickets and 62 runs. J. Walker, E-q., came next, 
and got four singles, when Mr. Yonge got amongst his timber ; four wickets 
and 68 runs. R. King, Esq , took the vacant situation, and led off witha 
one and a three from Mr. Willis, getting two threes in succession from Mr. 
Yonge, when Mr. Willis caught him in the slip; five wicke s and 75 runs, 
when dinner was called. 

After the repast Mr. Seddon joined Lord Burghley, but Mr. Yonge caused) 
him te retire without scoring, which made way for Mr. T. Townley, who 
made one, and was then run out; seven wickets and 87 runs. Mr. Ham 
mersley took his place, and led off with a one, and a three from Mr Yonge, 
Lord Burghley still running the score up. 
tiful cut for four from Mr. Yonge, and the next ball he drove for two more, 
when a change in the bowling took place, Mr. Soames going on at Mr. 
Yonge’s end, who bowled an over without a rua, but in the next Lord 
Burghley sent him against the entrance gate for five [cheers] The next 
ball Mr. Hammersley had a narrow escape, he hitting the ball on his 
wicket, which did not knock the bails off; but, in the next over, they, 
were knocked off by Mr. Soames, after scoring 11, with one four, one three, 


not exist than the jockey-boys, so brought up, in employment, education, and! 


Mr. Hammersley made a beav- | 


ithe slip, and soon after a five in the same place; when time was called for 
‘the first day’s, play. 

| Friday —The play did not commence till two o’clock, owing to the rain, 
when Mr. Lee and Mr. Towsley resumed the batting to the same bowlers. 
Mr. Lee was soon caught by Mr. A. Ridding; two wickets and 30 runs. 
Mr. Ottey filled the vacancy, and was caught the second ball by Mr. V. C. 
‘Smith ; three wickets for 30 runs. Mr. R. King came next, and led off with 
a single, Mr. Townley being well in and getting runs fast, when the rain 
came on, and the gentlemen had their dinner in the meantime. After the 
repast Mr’ King drew the ball on to his wicket, from Mr. Willis; four 
wickets and 53 rans. Lord Burleigh came next, and led off with singles, 
when Mr. Willis caught Mr. Townley from Yonge; five wickets for 65 
runs. Mr. Pell joined Lord Burleigh, and the game went on very rapid, 
both getting oues and twos, when Mr. Pell drove Yonge forwarc for four 
(cheers). Lord Burleigh then made a hit for*three, whenfa changetof bowl- 
ing took place, Mr. C. Ridding going on at Mr. Yonge’s end; but still the 
play went on very rapid, when Mr. A. Ridding waited on Mr. Pell, and 
caught him from Mr. C. Ridding ; six wickets and 90 runs. Mr. J. Walker 
filled the vacant situation, and Mr. Yonge took up the bowling again, when 
Lord Burghley was caught by the long-stop from Mr Yonge, after putting 
17 on the score, with one three, one two, and the rest singles ; seven wick- 
ets for 95 runs. Mr. Blayds came next, and Mr. Soames went on at Mr. 
Willis’s end, andisucceeded in lowering Mr. Walker’s wicket ; eight wick. 
ets for 99 runs. Mr. Hammersley then came, and began with a three from 


Mr. Soames, and was soon after bowled by Mr Yonge; nine wickets and 


103 runs. Mr. E. Barchard took his place, and there was some steady play 
for a time, when Mr. Blayds gave a chance which was not taken; Mr. 
Willis took up the bowling again, and soon lowered Mr. Blayds, he having 
scored 15, with four twos, and the rest singles. This innings sa,ounted to 
130, leaving their opponents to 207 to win. 

Oxford took the second inn ng~ by sending in Messrs. Currer and Coleridge, 
Messrs. Lee and O:tey being the bowlers. Mr, Ottey soon settled Mr. Cur- 
rer’s business, which made way for Mr. Honeywood, who was soon caught 
by the bowler; two wickets and fiveruns. V.C. Smith filled the vacancy, 
and Mr. Coleridge was bowled by Mr. Ottey, which made way for Mr. C. 


| Ridding; and the play went on very rapid for a short time, when Mr. E. 


Barebard caught Mr. Ridding ; four wickets for 23 runs. Mr. Davies join- 
ed Mr. V. C, Smith, when the latter had a ripper from Yonge after securing 
15, including four twos, and the rest singles. Mr. P. Williams took his 
place, when Mr. Ottey got in Mr. Davies’ way and caught him ; five wick- 
ets and 30 runs. Mr A. Ridding was called for, when Mr. Townley caught 
Mr. Williams; seven wickets and 42 runs. Mr. Willis eame next, but was 
soon bowled by a ripper from Mr. Lee; eight wickets and 48 rons’ Mr. 
Soames next placed himself at the wicker, and made a beautiful hit for four 
from Mr. Ottey,and then two twos in succession,but was soon after caught by 
Mr. Lee, from Mr. Ottey. Mr. Yonge was the last, who began with a two, 
when Mr. Soames was caught by Mr. Seddon, Mr. Yonge bringing out his 
bat with four to his name, the University having won by 138 runs, The 
tollowing is the score :— 

} CAMBRIDGE, 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 


Otley, Esq , b. 20 c. V Cc Smith,b Yonge. v0 
Blayds, Keq., b. Willie ......... 28 b Willis 15 
Pell, Esq , b. Yonge........... 5 c. A. Ridding, b. C, Ridaing.... 13 
Lord Burghley, c. Smith, b. Wil- 

45 c.C. Ridding, b. Yonge........ 17 
Walker, Exq., b. Yonge. 4 b. Soames 6 
R. King, c. Willis, b Yonge .... 10 b. Willis ...cccccccseccceceees 10 
Seddon, Esq , b. Yonge ........ O. bd. 8 
T. Townley, Esq , run out...... 1 c. Willits, b. 22 
Hammersley, Esq., b. Soames... 11 b. Yonge .ccccccccsescceseeeee 3 
E Barchard, Esq., c. Currer, b. 

Lee, Esq, not O A. Ridding, b 15 


TOM 130 


to 


one two, and singles; eight wickets and 114 runs. E. Barchard, Esq, OXFORD. 

came next, and commenced with a two, and Mr. Yonge took up the bow!l-)| FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 

ing again, but still Lord Burghley made runs, when the wicket keeper R. Heneywood, Esq., c. J, Wal- 

caught Mr. Barchard from Mr. Willis; nine wickets and 131 rans. Mr. |_ ker, b. 2 and b, Ottley 2 

Lee was the last, when Lord Burghley was caught by Mr. Smith in the! P. Williams, Esq »0 Lee ...... O oc. T. Townley, b, Ottey....+++- 2 

long field, after putting 45 on the score, including one five, two threes.| V. C, Smith, Esq., b, Ottey..... 32 b. Lee steececsececesereceseee LD 

four twos, and the rest singles; Mr. Lee bringing out his bat. The in- Cc. Ridding, Esq ,c. Lee, b. Ortey O c. E. Barchard, b. Lee......+0+ 8 

nings amounting to 132. Oxford took their innings by sending in Messrs. \C. Currer, Esq., b. Lee 1D, 

Honeywood and Williams, Messrs. Lee and Ottey the bowlers. Mr. Lee| W. H. Davies, Esq., Lee..... O Blayds, b 

lowered Mr. Williams’ wicket the first ball, which made way for Mr. Smith. G. Yonge, Esq., c. Ottey, b. Lee 2 Mot OUbsscececerecrercerseeees 4 

Mr. Honeywood led off with one from Mr. Ottey, and Mr. Smith did the A. Ridding, Esq., c. Seddon, b. 

same, when the wicket keeper waited on Mr. Honeywood andcaught him; | M0@serererseereseeecseerees OC. Lee, b, Ottey .ssssseveeerees 22 

two wickets and 4 runs. Mr. C. Ridding joined Mr. Smith, and was| F. Coleridge, Esq., c. Hammers- 

caught the first ball by Mr. Lee in the slip, which made way for C Currer,)| ley, D. Lee seveeeeeeerseeees 3 Dd, Otteysrcerecceeeeecceseseee 1 

Esq. Mr. Smith then drove Mr. Lee for three and Mr. Ottey for two, but||T. Willis, Esq., b. Ottey ....00. 5 b. Lee sesseevereeeeceeeeeeeee 2 

after a tew balls Mr. Lee rattled Mr. Currer’s timber; four wickets and 18 {S- Soames, not Out ..ceeeeeseee 2 C. Seddon, b. Lee..sccseceeseee O 

runs. C. Davis, Esq., took his place, and was sent away by Mr. Lee with. | 5 

out scoring ; five wickets and 20 runs. Mr. Yonge then came and Mr.) 4 Wide Balls 

Smith made a beautiful cut for two, and then a hit to the leg for four _ — 


[cheers]. Mr. Yonge began with a one and an overthrow made another, | 
Smith another cut for two, when Mr, Yonge was beautifully caught by Mr. 
Ottey in the slip from Mr. Lee; six wickets and 39 runs, Mr. A. Ridding)| The Drama. 

filled the vacancy, and was caught the first ball by Mr. Seddon from Mr. || : — 

Lee: seven wickets and 40 runs. Mr. F. Coleridge came next, and began | The Castle Garden Company draws very well, as they always did at the 
two Mr. F. gave | Olympic, but they become an inferior attraction by the difficulty of seeing and 
chance, which was not taken, and the next bal! did the same, which proved)| 

fatal ; eight wickets and 49 runs. Mr. Willis filled the vacancy, bit in the [hearing They put of the 

next over Mr. Smith’s timber was lowered by Mr. Ottey, after putting 32); The new Theatre to be managed by Mr. Barrett is making a rapid advance 
on the score, with one four, two threes, four twos, and the rest singles.| jin finish in Broadway, and will apparently be ready in opening or advertising 


Mr. Soames took his place, and Mr, Willis began with a two, and Mr.) 
Soames did the same, when Mr. Ottey found Mr. Willis’s wicket. 
nings amounted to 56, being 76 in minority. 

lacing Mr. Lee and Mr. Seddon at the wickets, Mr. Yonge and Mr Wil-| 
is being the bowlers. 


him; ene wicket and 4 runs. Mr. T. Townley filled the vacancy, and led 
off with a one, and Mr. Lee followed it up with a three from Mr. Willis in 


The in-|| 
Cambridge again went in by) 


Mr. Lee commenced with aone from Mr. Yonge,| 
and Mr. Seddon with a two fiom the same bowler, and was then bowled by)! 


The Park isto open ina very short time, and we 
jsee iv all parts of the city members of the corps dramatique assembled. 


Literarp Notices. 


Lowis XIV. and the Court of France : Part 2: BY Mise Pardoe: New 
|York ; Harpers.—This is a very important work, much morg so than its title 


learly in September next. 


“3 
i 


The Anglos American. 


24, 


334 

exteriorly infers. For what says the grand monarque himself? « La France !” 
says he, “ c’est moi-meme,” and the good people of that day had very certainly 
got it into their heads that the grandeur of their king was the grandeur of the 
kingdom, and that France was the most distinguished section of the globe. 
This, therefore, which is so well done by Miss Pardoe, and which is so deserv- 


edly highly spoken of, is one of the most interesting and important parts ef 


history in modern times, and the germs of the great events with which mo-|| 


dern times have teemed, may be truly said to have had their origin at the 
period which is here treated of. It is a very serious task to have been taken 
up by a lady, and one which we would not believe any /ady could have done 
so well; nevertheless, the subject is more than any one person can master, and 
may be well read when done by any masterly hand, however it may come in 


collision with any other of the same kind. The writers of The Times of/' 


Charles V.” and of ‘The Court of France in the Reign of Louis XIV.” have 
no plaything in either case to wield, and this now begun, which is lying before 
us, is right well begun. It will be complete in 6 Parts, or 2 vols. 

Summer Tours, and Notes of a Traveller : By Theodore Dwight: New 
York: Harpers.—These are pleasant enough. They will do to have with you 
on the railroad cars, or in your hotel at the watering station. ‘They have very 
serviceable reflections, and are from the pen of an apparently very good and 
sentimental wanderer. But they are not Punch; there is nothing racy about 
them ; they are rather calculated to increase the sorrowful feeling than to check 
it, and neither the remarks nor the wood.cuts have been to us any way striking. 

Beauties of the Bible : By Ezra Sampson : New York : Harpers.—This lit- 
tle book is intended to encourage biblical instruction among the young, where 
the scripture language and the sequence of circumstances in the seripture his- 
tory would be hardly correct in schools indiscriminately, and where there is a 
fear that the Bible may not be used in schools at all. But this kind of work 
should have been published both upon a better plan and with much more cor- 


led the pleasure of seeing the sights, merely because the weather was hot, 
and he happened to come without a coat, and wound up by saying that if 
lhe could not go in, none of his friends would, Barnum, disliking to lose 
- quarters, set his inventive genius to work, and a happy idea struck 
jbim. 

| “* Here, my good fellow,” said he, blandly, “ the rule must be complied 
with, but I'll lend you my coat to wear until you come out of the Museum,” 
jat the same time handing him the handsome broadcloth he was inside of. 

_ The offer was accepted, and the party went in. Barnum waited in vain 
lor the re-appearance of **the man in the claret colored coat,” but that in- 
dividual had gone out by the Ann Street egress, forgetting all about calling 
“at the captain’s office to settle.” Barnum pocketa the twenty-five cents 
\while his customer puts his hands in the pockets of a twenty-five dollar 
—_ and laughs in his sleeve, atthe manner in which its proprietor was 
** drawn on.” 


rect notes to each chapter, than we can award to the work of the author of 
hereof, towards whom, indeed, we feel bound to say that he is either too com- 
mon-place or else understands too little of the important duty undertaken by 
him. There seem good points in the work, but we cannot applaud it as such a 
work as could and might have been prepared. 

The Drawing-Book, and Pictorial Natural History: New York : Wiley 
and Putnam.—This is a very good book to put into the hands of children, for 
two reasons. Here is a simple, brief national history of as many animals as 
there are letters in our alphabet, which teaches the habits, uses, and the pro- 
per modes of treating the animals ; to these are added drawings of the animals 
to be worked out by the child with black and with white chalks, and is a plea- 
sant and a continuous exercise to them. A present like this will always be ac- 
ceptable to a child, and will contribute to exercise his faculties whilst it im- 
proves his mind and informs him of the creations on which it treats. 

Fletcher’s Devotional Family Bible, No. 50.—This very valuable edition of 
the Holy Scriptures continues to be published with all the speed that is consist- 
ent with the beauty and importance of the book. The present number con. 
tains a blank *« Family Record,”’ which has an ornamented border which has for 
its design Shakspeare’s “‘ Seven Ages.” Nor is this derogatory to the sublime 
subject, for often Shakspeare has come as near to inspiration as the imagina- 
tions of a mere man can come to the ideas proceeding direct from heaven. 

D’ Aubigne’s Cromwell : New York: Carter, Canal street.—The author is 
a great admirer of the distinguished English Protector, and he began a criti- 
cism on his life and letters as produced by Carlisle ; but his work so grew on 
his hands that it is published at last as a distinct treatise, in whichhe has given 
free range to the ideas which pervaded his mind whilst contemplating this very 
singular and remarkable man. The reader will be much pleased in following 
Dr. D’Aubigne, as he revels in examining the character. 

The Minor Drama.—This work, published by Berford and Co., is a well se- 
lected series. In this number is “ The Golden Farmer,” in which Burton and 
John Sefton are so famous, and will be pleasant to read indeed to those who 
have seen the drama, and well worth the perusal of those who enjoy comic 
scenes. It is written by Webster, the Manager of the Haymarket Theatre. 

Columbian Magazine for August, 1847: New York : Ormsby and Hackett. 
We need say no more of this Magazine than that the principal Editor is 
Mr. Jno. Inman. The number before us, besides the usual quantity of good 
matter, has the following plates, all of which have been commented on by the 
above Editor, “ Christ Sitting among the Doctors,” the “ View of Winnipisio- 

gee Lake,” a plate of “ Fashions” for August, and an engraving of a musical 
composition, by Miss A. Sloman. The number is altogether original. 


«« BE KIND TO YOUR FATHER AND LEND ME YOUR COAT.” 
This is the title of ‘‘a proverb the Arabs have.” It has been suggested 
to us by reading a story still extant, “written in very choice Italian,” con- 
cerning Barnum, the celebrated proprietor of General Tom Thumb, and 
guardian of the American Museum; or rather proprietor of the American 
Museum, with the Shaking Quakers, Maj. Edson, the Ourang Outang, and 
Santa Ana’s wooden leg, and **Guardian of Gen. Tom Thumb,” as he styled 
himself when exhibiting “His Littleness” among the great folks across the 
water. Barnum, notwithstanding his wonderful bumps, is a clever fellow, 
and would give away his best coat to anybodv in want of one, as the story 
roves, 
" A group of several persons passed up one evening to the ticket office of 
the Museum, in which, for the time being, Mr. Barnum was officiating. 
The leader of the crowd, the man without a coat, applied to Mr. Barnum 
for tickets of adgiiission to the Museum for the party.—Mr.°B. informed him 
that his friends could be admitted, but that he would be excluded, on ac- 


count of his haviug no coaton. Thereupon, the ‘party of the first “otha 
demurred, and complained that it was rather hard that he should be debarr- 


Sympathising with Mr. B. in his loss, we would respectfully suggest, 
that its poignancy might be mitigated by the adoption of a custom success- 
fully practised for a long time by Old Jacob S , Who for many years 
kept a Museum in the Monumental City, containing a stuffed alligator, a 
number ot beasts, birds and reptiles, a portrait of Daniel O’Connell, and a 
wax figures, labelled ‘* Young Napoleon,” *‘Charlotte Corday,” 
leery Black Prince of Hayti,” and “Gen, Washington,” which labels were 


very requisite to establish the indentity of those distinguished characters. 
These, with a few dancing puppets, and a cracked hand organ, which 
jgroaned out most doleful music, constituted the major part of Jacob’s “Old 
|\Curiosity Shop.” The standard rate of admission to the whole was 25 cents, 
[but the proprietor was not as strenuous in adhering to those terms, as his 
\co-laborer in the causes of science and the arts, for rather than miss the 
chance, he would let in a dozen or more for that sum. 

| By some fortunate coincidence, whether by express stipulation with the 
artist, we cannot say, but the coat of the Father of his Country fitted Jacob, 
who was short and squat built, as neatly as that of Barnum did bis slippery 
customer, and accordingly he made it do double duty. The military coat, 
which set off the figure of Gen, Washington, during the day and evening, 
‘might be seen every morning taking an airing on the corpus ef Jacob, in 
|Fountain Market. 

As Barnum has lost his coat, we suggest that he adopt Jacob's plan, and 
‘borrow one in turn from some of the wax figures in his collection, replac- 
jing it for exhibition hours. As the weather is warm, they will not feel the 
want of the “ kivering.” American Mail. 


AN IRISH LETTER. 
The following letter from an Irishman in this country to his wife in Ire- 
land, was handed to us a day or two since by a venerable Irish gentleman, 
with permission to make it public. The letter is superscribed as foi- 


ows :— 
To My Wife at 
Tim Flaherty’s 
in Ireland. 
If gone to be forwarded. 
May the two— d 
My dear Judy 


I commenced this letter yesterday If it does’nt come to hand you may 
allow that I’m not here but gone to Quebec—Tell Barney that his brothers 
family is all dead entirely barrin the cow God bless her—I’d write you more 
but as there is no means of sending this, 1 will just let it go as it is—Re- 
member me in your prayers, and to all the Flaherty’s No more at present 
from your loving husband if alive Thady O'Riley, znd if dead, God rest his 
soul,—P. S.—If this letter dos’nt reach you must let me know by return 
of Post and don’t wait for another until you hear from me again, but write 
me immediately and let me know how your coming on. ; 

N. B. I have altered my mind and wont send this letter after all, so you 
can answer or not at all at all just as it plaze you—Give my love to the 
children—When you come to the end of this letter, dont read any more of 
it but just answer, by the first post office yours until death, and after, if not 
before Your own Thady O'Riley 

As in duty bound [ ought to be. 
CUMMINGS’ 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, 

No. 591 Houston street, (adjoining St. Thomas’ Church,) 
Will re-open on Wednesday, the First of September. 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
In Rudimental Drawing. Painting in Oil and Water Colours. ‘ 
Drawing and Painting from the 


ANTIQUE CASTS AND LIVING MODELS. (July 24-6 


SWIMMING BATH, DESBROSSES ST. ; CROTON BATH, ASTOR HOUSE ; 
SWIMMING BATH, BATTERY. ; 
The above Baths are now open. Water is a healthful stimulant ; it at once makes clean 
and strong, and those who use it will recoguise its excellent influence in fieedom from physi- 
cal weakness and mental depression. Physicians are unanimous in commending it as alike 
purifying and health-promoting ; and differing from their usual custom, as regards large doses 
these Baths for their patients, but actually take them themselves, 
uly 17. 


ENCYCLOPADIAS, DICTIONARIES, ETC., 
FOR SALE BY E. BALDWIN. 
1. The Encyclopedia Britannica Edited by Prof. Napier. Seventh Edition. 21 vols. 4to. 
half Russia. 3 
2. The Encyclopedia Americana. Edited by Francis Keiber. A New Edition. 14 yols. 
bound in sheep. ; 
3. The Penny Cyclopedia, and Supplement of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful ‘inow- 
16 half bound in Russia. 
4. The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge. Now publishing in London in 
Parts. Parts 1 to 5 already published. 
5- a, ~ ga of English Literature. Edited by Wm. and Robert Chambers. 2 vols. 
vo., Cloth. 
6. The Farmers’ Library, and Cyclopedia of Rural Affairs. Edited by Charles Knight. Il 
lustrated with Colored Engravings. Parts 1 to 4 published ; to be continued monthly. 
7. Dictionary of Dates and Universal Reference, relating to all ages and nations from the 
Earliest Account to the Present Time. Third Edition ; to which is added a copious Index 
of Leading Names. By Joseph Haydn. 
9A Genera Dictionary of Painters, containing Memoirs of the Lives and Works of the most 
Eminent Professots of the Art of Painting. By Matthew Pilkington. A New Edition, re- 
vised and corrected, a Cunningham. , 
10. Illustrations of British History, Biography ,and Manners, during the reigns of H f 
adword VI., Mary, Ellanbeth, cad Jemes By Edward Lodge, S volt Ove, 
For sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY, cor. of Warren st. 


July 17-tf.) 
J. CONRAD, 
FIRST PREMIUM BOOT MAKER, . 
No. 56 Market Street and No. 5 Ann Street, 
June 19*-ly.] New York, 
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BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 


A VEGETABLE AND UNIVERSAL MEDICINE. 

Thes¢MPills cure all diseases by purifying che Blood. They give to all the organs of the 
body the proper amount of life necessary to their purification. They area 
FOUNTAIN OF HEALTH TO ALL MANKIND, 

and may be justly said to give the beauty and vigour of youth to the weakness and decrepitude 

of age. Can it be believed that after being before the public for ninety-one years, thelr sale 


| ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, comer of Broadway and 28th street, N. Y., has always 
| on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Goosen plants ofall the most esteemed 
| species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &e. Orders for 
|Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 
| fully put up at all seasons. 

|| N.B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep iu order Gardens, prane Grape, ke, Gen- 
jlemen snpplied with experienced Gardeneis, and Gar'eners of character with —_ by apply- 

P. 


ling to Wm. Laird. A 


should only now be a little rising a million of boxes per year? But so it is, and it is only to | 
be attributed to fatal prejudice, or their sale would be at least twenty millions of boxes per!| 
year instead of only one million. Let all the sick use them—they will soon be among the | 


healthy ; let all who would secure themselves from sickness have them by them, in case of a j= 


sudden attack ; for a few doses taken when the body commences to get out of order, and mae! 


benefit is secured at once. Fathers and mothers, attend to this subject ; sons and daughters, | | 


PIANO FORTES. 
URCHASERSare invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROADWAY 
for a superior and warranted article Api 18-tf. 
PRESERVE YOUR HAIR 
HILE you have it, it is too late after it has fallen off—(the advertisement of Emperie’s 
to the contrary notwithstanding.) The Medical Faculty recommend Camm’s Spanish 


ttend to thi ject ; d k th lv i h 
pra 908 |Lustral Hair Presesvative as the best a:ticle yet known fer that purpose. A. B. & D, Sands 
s etestol time so long does not deserve some attention. llare the agents in New York. 


An hois ve benefitted ? Those who use the Brandreth Pills. They are the ones tha | 
receive the i of ath d percent. How? Ina present payment of health, of viva- | 
city for dullness, of brightness and clearness of perception, in place of cloudiness and confa-' | 


sion of mind 
Brandreth’s Pills are a life preserver. Those who know their qualities feel secure in their 


N. B.—None genuine without the name of T. W. CAMM blown in the bottle. 
{Jy 10-Ly*. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
THE MANUAL OF CRICKET. 
OMPRISING the Laws of the Game, some account of its history, and of the progressive 
Improvements made therein, Directions and Instructions in the Practice and Play ef th 


fi i i dt indefini iod. ’ ; in | 
goed manly and athletic Exercise, and suggestions as to Variations and Applications of it, so as to 


all kinds of disease, no matter how called, because they cannot be used without taking out im- afford satisfactory recreation to small numbers of players. 


purities from the blood, and perseverance will cause its perfect purification, and no disease can lcomplete Crickete:’s Guide. 
|| By Alex. D. Paterson. 


be present when the blood is pure. 
MR. CYRUS DURAND’S LETTER. it 
Clintonville, New Jersey, 4th April, 1847. | 


| Astor House, Broadway. 


The whole being intended asa 
With numerous Illustrations, Embellishments, and diagrams- 


By way of appendix to this work, there will be added the body and everything important of 


Felix on the Bat.” j 
N. B —Booksellers will be supplied on reasonable terms, by applying to Berford & Co. 


Dear Sir : I have for years been subject to a sour stomach and much flatulence, especially! 
after eating ever so light a repast. These and other symptoms of a dyspeptic nature have given! | 
me much trouble, making me occasionally very sick ; in fact I for years scarcely ever was aan 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
HE Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above we 
known popular Pens, A large stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of patent, Ma 


ly well, and J often thought I should never have precious health again. 

In this condition 1 commenced using your Pills, and after only a few weeks’ use of them free- 
ly, I found myself much improved. 1 then took one pill a day for ten days, and they perfectly 
Testored me. It is four months now since, and] have enjoyed the best possible health, having 


{ jaum Bonum, Damascus and double Damascus barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine an 

||medium points ; Caligraphic, (iHustrated cards). Perwvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa 

||tent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of 
lone gross each. Tegether with an excelleut article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the 
|Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine. 


no return of acidity of stomach, or any other dyspeptic symptom whatever.—I remain, dear sir, lness of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holdee 


truly yours, CYRUS DURAND. 
B. Biandreth, M. D. 
Sold for 25 cents per box, with full directions, at Dr. BRANDRETH’S Principal office, 241 


||of every description ; all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers srs 
|licited, by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John,-st.o 
Oct. 3-tf cor. of Gold 


Broadway ; also, at his retail offices, 274 Bowery and 241 Hudson street, New York ; and by |" LAMPS, GIRANDOLES, HALL LANTERNS AND CHANDELIERS. 


one agent in every city, town and village, inthe United States and Canada, each of whom has | 


a certificate of agency from Dr. Brandreth. Observe it. 


DEITZ, BROTHER & CO. 
WASHINGTON STORES, No. 139 WILLIAM-ST. 


BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 
FOR PROMOTING THE GROWTH AND EMBELLISHING THE HAIR, 


RE MANUFACTURING AND HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND,,a full assortment otf 
articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale of 
prices, for cash :— 


TANDS unrivalled ; and is now the only article used by those who value a good head of Solar Lamps—Gilt, Bronze and Silvered, in great variety.* 
d 


hair. 
lustre it gives to the hair, ensures its success at the toilet of every lady of fashion. For fur- 
ther particulars owed | 
cians, &c., to be ha 


are the following :— 
AGENTS.—E. Mason, Portland ; W.R. Preston, Portsmouth ; Carleton & Co., and J.C. 


Ayer, Lowell ; B. K. Bliss, Springfield ; D. Scott, Jr. & Co., Worcester; J. R.& C. Thorn- 
ton, and Dr. Cadwell, New Bedford ; R. J. Taylor. Newport, Mass. ; A. B. & D. Sands, 100 Wer; “ : ‘ 
and 77 East Broadway, N. Y.; E. Trevett & Son, Poughkeepsie ; Hall Lantorne—Various stzes, with cut or stained glass. May 


Fulton St., 273 psy 
G Dexter, Albany ; Dr. Hiemstreet, Troy ; T. Hant, Auburn ; Wm. Pitken, Rochester; G. 


H. Fish, Saratoga ; Tolman & Williams, Syracuse; L. Kelley, Geneva; E. 8, Barnum & 
Son, Utica ; Wim. Coleman, Buffalo ; Seth 
Hair Dresser, Baltimore, Md. ; J. W. Kneeland & Co., 127 Canal St., New Orleans, La ; and 


GG A treatise on the Anatomy and Physiology of the Hair, with directions for preserving 


e, &c., accompanies each bottle of ‘‘ the Hyperion.” 
J WILLIAM BOGLE, 


First Premium Ventilating and Gossamer Wig Maker, No. 228 Washington St., Boston. 
Jy 10-Ly*.] 


WEST’S PATENT RANGES. 


HE Subscriber having made extensive improvements in his Ranges during the last year- 


now offers them to the public as the most complete in the market. Each Range having 
six holes for pots, &c , and two ovens, which cannot be surpassed by any brick oven in use, in 
fact, they are partly composed of brick ; in front roasting can be carried on in the best man- 
ner. The back of the range is fitted up with a water-back for heating water for baths, wash- 
ing, &c., &c., and, upon the whole, it is the most complete arrangement ever got up for cook- 


ing. 
Copper Boilers made under the subscribers personal superintendence, and finished with 

great care, will be warranted to be sapeiior to boilers usually sold for such purposes. 
Utensils of all kinds, for all patterns of ranges, constantly on hand, or mnde to order. 


Jy 10°.) 


PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
131 Nassau-st. N. Y. 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS. 


May 15th.-tf. 


HE CANADA HOUSE.—The subscriber, in expressing his obligation forthe very libe- |, 


ral patronage he received during the preceding summer, begs to inform the Public that 
«* THE CANADA HOUSE?” is again OPENED by him, for the reception of Visitors ; an 
he most respectfully solicits a continuance of their patronage. He assures them that he will 


spare no pains to add to their comfort, health, and recreation. : 
Since the close of the last season, the house and grounds have undergone many important 
f 


alterations and improvements, which, it is hoped, will add to the comfort and convenience o 
Visitors. The Dining-room has been considerably enlarged, and the Bar removed from the 


house 
The Subscriber is happy to state that MISS MURRAY, whose attention to visitors is so 


well known, will still remain at the Springs. " a 
The Caledonia Springs present the great advantage of a variety of Medicinal Waters} ac- 


knowledged by the most eminent of the Faculty to be, each of their kind, unrivalled in their 


efficacy for the cure of diseases, and invigorating qualities. ; 
The Salt and Sulphur Baths are in full operation, from the use of which the most extraer- 


dinary benefits have bees derived. 
The Stages will leave Montreal erery Morning, (Sundays excepted ) and arrive at the 


Springs in the Evening. 
The charges at the Canada House will be the same as last year, namely :— 
By the Month ine? 46 00 
By the Week - - - - - 115 0 


H. CLIFTON. 


LAP-WELDED BUILER FLUES. 
16 FEET. LONG, AND FRoM | 1-2 INCHES TO 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 
Can be obtained only of the Patentee. THOS. PROSSER, 
April. 


28 Platt Street, N. Y. 
EYE AND EAR. 
DR. POWELL, OCULIST, AURIST, &c. 
261 Broadway, cor. of Warren-st. 
TTENDS EXCLUSIVELY to Diseases of the Eye and Ear, from 9 to 4 o’clock. STRA-| 
BISMUS or Squintine cured in a few minutes. 
ARTIFICIAL EYES inserted that cannot be distinguished from the natural Eye. Spectacles 


adapted to anv defect. 
DR. POWELL has just published a popular Treatise on the Eye, with Engravings, 8mo., 
a familiar description of the Anatomy and Physi- 


Jane 12—t31s)} 


It is alike efficacious in extermmating scurf and dandruff ; and the beautifying Suspending Solars, do. 0° 
do. 


amphlet:, containing certificates from some of the most eminent physis | ; : 
of his agents throughout the United States and Canada, among which 


G. Hance, Druggist, and William H, A, Myers, | 


WM. WEST, 133 Hudson St., New York. 


true 


do. 

do., 2, 3 and 4 lights. 

Suspending Camphene Lamps ; Brackets do do 

Side, do. 

; Camphene Chandeliers—2, 3, and 4 lights. 
Girandoles—Gilt, Silvered and Bronzed, various patterns 


Bracket Solars, 


THE PLUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY. 

251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 
Instituted 1n 1840. 
|\[WO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S. 
| WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
| TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 
|| YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 
| MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 
|| Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
Instruction given in the Art. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 
| FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPUPE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 
\Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pom 
|| ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 
'| or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stub- 
born Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 


| PE value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its usefal- 
| ness is extending. It approved and highly recommended by Physicians, and is admitted to 
be the most powerful and searching preparation from the root_ that has ever been employed in 
medical practice. It is highly concentrated for convenience and portability, containing nothing 
but the expressed essence, and is the representative of the Sarsapavilla Root, in the same man 
jner as Quinine is of Peruvian bark, o: Morphine of Opiam. It is an established fact a few 
grains of either Quinine or Morphine contain all the medicinal value of a large quantity of the 
crude substances ; hence the superiority of these preparations—and no invalid would desire to 
\drink a gallon mixture, when a half pint contained the same medicinal value. The Sarsapaiillla 
jean be diluted when taken agreeable to the directions, and made to suit the taste of the patient 

| The following certificate is only another link in the great chain of testimony to its merits 
South Bolton, Canada East, April 18, 1846, 

| _ Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : Exposed as we rre to the attacks of disease, and so frequent] 
\disappointed in proposed remedies, we cannot but look npon the efforts of successful practi 
jtioners with interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valuable preparation of Sar 
‘saparilla. I have been severely afflicted for 33 years with a disease, about which “ Doctors 
disagreed,” and their prescriptions were still more diverse. 1 tried various remedies but found 
no relief until | commenced using your excelleut medicine, at which time I was wholly con- 
fined to my bed. After — it a few months, | now am enabled to walk abcut, ride out, and 
enjoy a comfortable degree of health, which I attribute entirely to the use of Sands’s Sarsa 
jrilla. Please accept my assurance of ~~ and regard. JOHN M. NORRIS. 

e above statements, I hereby certify that the same 

e, REV. T. M. MERRIMAN. 
Further Testimony.—The following i an extract from a letter received from Rev. Wm. Ga- 


\lushia 

Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 184 

|. Messrs. Sands : I have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, occasioned by jeans 
liver, for the last twenty years ; suffering at times what language cannot convey, bat since 


25-tf. 


Being personally acquainted with ¢ 


| taking your Sarsaparilla] have been greatly relieved, so much so that I have been able to at 


‘tend to my business, and preach occasionally for the last fifteen months. I wholly disc rded 
other medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsaparilla, which I can recommend in with eat an} 


cerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with any species of scrofulous complaints, There 


have been some remarkable cures effected by its use in this vicinity. Mrs. I. Shaw, by the use 
jof six bottles, was restored to better health than she had before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs, 
|W. Stevens, who had been sey erely afflicted with Erysipelas, was entirely cured by the use of 
‘a few bottles.—Yours, truly, WM. GALUSHA. 


\| For —— particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see Pampby 


lets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. 
hen wee and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, corner of Willian, 
ew org. 

Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; J. W. Brent, Kingst 
8. F. Urquhan, Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamilton ; and by Druggists geuverally throughout © 
United States and Canada. Price $1 per bottle. Six bottles for $9. 


aper 50 cents, muslin 75 cents, comprisin 
P the Preservation, Improvement, and Restoration of | {G@= The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla that — 


ology of the organ of vision. Rules for 
sight Remarks on Optics and the use and abuse of S les, with di for their selec 


tion To be had at the Author’s, and of all Booksellers May 22-3m * 


been and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of diseases to 
which the human frame i« subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sarsaparitla, and take no other 


| 
| 
} 
4 
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The Anglo*American. 


Juty 24, 


PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD.—A couple of Gentle 

men, or a Gentleman and his wife, can be accommodated with Apartments and Board to 

any specilied extent, by applying at No. 137 Hudson Street, (St. John’s Park), where every at- 

ention will be paid to their comforts, and to render their residence ahome. The most satis- 
actory references will be given and expected. 


| pry neo RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin 
cipe Segars in all thei: variety. §G* LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 


and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. July 7-ly. 


THE TRUSTEES OF THE NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY 
wa direct the attention of the public to the following biief account of the present con. 

dition of this institution, and of the effort now making to increase its importance and 
usefulness. 

The institution is now, in every respect, prosperous. It is free from financia embarrass 
ment ; its real estate, independent of its books, far exceeds in value the amcunt of its obliga 
tions ; and its income provides for its current expenses, and for considerable annual additions 

o the Library. It has recently erected a noble library edifice in a central situation, on the prin 
cipal street of the city, spacious enough for a moe of more than a hundred thousand volumes. 
Its present library numbers forty thousand, generally well-selected volumes (many of which 
are rare and costly) ; it may therefore be said to have laid the foundation for a library of the 
first class, and such the trustees are determined to make it, if the public will foster it as the 
importance of the object deserves. 

Attached to the library is a convenient and Commodions reading room, well supplied with 
the home and foreign journals and newspapers, which offers every accommedation, both ‘o 
quiet reading and a rapid glance at the news of the day. One of the objects now in viewis 
to transfer this department of the library to the first floor of the building, to render it more ac 
cessible to persons whose time is limited, and to extend the library proper over the whole of 
the second floor. 

The institution is not, as many have supposed, anexclusive one. Any person of fair charac 
ter may become a member of it on application to the librarian, and enjoy its privileges by pay- 
ing twenty-five dollars, the price of a share, and an annual assessment of six dollars ; the lat- 
er may be commuted at any time by the payment of seventy-five dollars. 


This is the condition and character of the institution, in whose benefit the public are now|| 


invited to participate, and for whose advancement their co-operation is solicited. It is hoped 
that every friend to the moral and intellectual improvement of our city, every parent wh 
would furnish various and valuable reading to his children, every one who seeks an occasional 
retreat from the toils and tumults of business, in a word, every one who knows the value of « 
great library in a great metropolis, and js not now a member of this institution, will immediately 
become one , and that those who are already members of it will lend their active and efficient 
aid in raising it to the rank which the trustees are now aiming to give it. If this is done, the 
trustees pledge themselves to the public that nothing shall be wanting on their part to carry out 
this great object, and enable the institution to attain a character and present an aspect of ex- 
tent and importance that will make it the boast and honor of the commercial metropolis of the 
Union. Feb. 13—tf. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND. 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
‘* ASAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premium) of about $185,000. 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. George-st. Hanover-square, 
Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 

Physician—J. ELLIOTSON, M.D.,F.R. S. 
Actuary—W. 5S. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq. F. A.S. 
Secretary—F. P. CAMROUX, Esq. 


LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 

THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 
\left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 
|Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 

JEZLEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs. 

Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. Jly 4-ly, 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
OSAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the IIth of each 


month :— 

| Ships Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool. 
SHERIDAN, u F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26th Nov. 11. 
GARRICK, B. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dec. 11. 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26. Jan. 11, 
SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. Feb. 11. 


These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of theiraccommodations. The price of pas- 
sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
lexperienced masters, whe will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 
| Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
ipackages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage 


apply to E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
newspapers 1 cent each. 

Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
jall Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID- 
|\DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
\that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-tf. 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
i\Q\AILING from NEW YORK on the Ith, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month :— 
| Ships. Captains. | From New Yerk. | From Liverpool. 
| Waterloo, W.H. Allen, Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. 11. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, Dec. 26, 


| Ap. Il, Aug. 11, Dec.11, | May 26 Sept. 26, Jan.264 
|Stephen Whitney, | C. W. Popham, May 11, Sept. 11, Jan 11. | June 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 2°. 
Virginian, | F. P. Allen, | June 11, Oct. 11, Feb. 11. | July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 26. 
| These ships are of the first class, their accommodations being unsurpassed for room, elegance, 
jand convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is wel] known, and every exertion will 
ibe made to promote the comfort of Passengers and the interests of Importers. 

| The Captains or Owners will not be reponsible for any Letters, Parcels, or Packages, sent by 
jthem, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, apply to 

| Jan. 30-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 


~ NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 


R. Skiddy, James C. Luce, 


| 


jsucceeding day. 


Ships. { Captains. | From New York. From Liverpool. 

|Ashburton, H. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,/Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21" 
|Patrick Henry, J. C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,|Mar. 21, July 21, Nov. 21, 
Independence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,| April 21, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 
Henry Clay. Ezra Nye. Apri6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6.'May 21, Sept.21, Jan. 21; 


These ships are of a very superior character; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
jand comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
jinducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will alway be devoted 


HIS INSTITUTION embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life! |to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 


assurance and deferred afnuities. 

without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid ; also the option 
of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences or ne- 
cessity. 

Assurances for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 

Persons insured for life, can, at once, borrow half amount of annual premium for five suc- 
cessive years, on their own note and deposit of policy. 

Part of the Capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of the 
Local Durectors—as Trustees—available always to the assured in case of disputed claims (should| | 

y such arise) or otherwise. } 

Ihe payment of premiums, half-yearly or quarterly, at a trifling advance upon the annual 
rate. 

No charge for stamp duty. 

eee allowed after each payment of premium;{becomes due, without forfeiture of 
policy. ; 

Travelling leave extensive and liberal, and extra premiums on the most moderate scale. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS—The remarkable success and increased prosperity of the So 
ciety hasenabled the Directors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, 
varying from 35 to 85 per cent.on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit 


scale. 

UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74 
W all-st.)—New York—Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman; John J. Palmer, Esq. Jonathan 
Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay. Esq., Samuel S. Howland, Esq., 
a . Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., and C. Edward 
Habicht, Esq. 

Philadelphia—Clement C. Biddle, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., George Rex Graham, Esq, 
William Jones, Esq. 

Solciens-temadies Meredith, Esq., Samuel Hoffman, Esq., Dr. J. H. McCulloh. 

J. Leander Starr, General Agent, and Edward T. Richardson, Esq., General Accountant, || 
for the United States and British N. A. Colonies. 

Medical Examiners, New York—J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D., 110 Bleeker-st. ; Alexander E.| | 
Hosack, M D., 101 Franklin-st. ; 8. S. Keene, 290 Fourth-st. 

Medical Examiners attend at 74 Wall-st. and No. 134 Bowery at 3 o’clock P,M. daily. Fee 
paid by the Society. 

Standing Counsel—William Van Hook, Esq., 39 Wall-st. 

Bankers—The Merchants’ Bank. 

Solicitor --John Hone, Esq., 11 Pine-st. 

Cashier—Heary E. Cutlip, Esq. 

An Act in respect to insurance for lives for the benefit of married women, passed by the 
Legislature of New-York, Ist April, 1840. 

Pamphlets, blank forms, tables of rates, lists of agents, &c. &c. obtained at the Chief Office 
74 Wall-st. 134 Bowery, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and British 


North American Colonies. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
for the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 


New York, 8th Jan. 1847. Jan. 16th 
TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION, AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
OFFICE. 

ASSAGE FROM, AND DRAFTS TO, ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, IRELAND 
SCOTLAND, AND WALES. Persons wishing to send for their friends, in any part of 
the Old Country, will find the subscriber’s arrangements for 1847, most complete, and calcu 
lated in every way to ensure satisfaction to all who may make arrangements with them to bring 
heir friends across the Atlantic. The subscribers are agents for 
THE NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


| 


| 


| 


QUEEN OF THE WEST - - 1300tons. ROSCIUS + + 1200 tons. 
- - “ SIDDONS “ 
HOTTINGUFR --- - - “ 


The above magnificent packets are all new York built ships of the very first class, built ex- 


pressly for the Liverpool passenger trade, and fitted up with special regard for the comfort and 


convenience of passengers ; they are commanded by men of experience, and are not surpassed 
for speed by any ships afloat. Their sailing days from Liverpool are on the 6th and 11th of 
every month, on which days they leave punctually. 
In addition to the above s;lendid ships, the subscribers are also Agents for the 
ST.‘‘ GEORGE’S AND THE UNION LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
composed in part of the following favourite and well-known ships, viz. : ‘‘ The America,” 


St. George, Empire, St. Patrick, Ruppahannock, Marmion, Sea, &c. &e., which, together with) | 


the new line, make six ships per month, or one every five days, from Liverpool ; thus prevent- 
ing the possibility of delay at that port. Passage from any part of Ireland to Liverpool, can 
be secured at the lowest rates. Every information given by applying to 
W. & J. TAPSCOTT, 86 South-st. 
2d door below Burling Slip. 


Drafts suoplied for any amount from £1, upwards, payablethroughout the United Kingdom. 


he assured has, on all oceasions, the power to borrow, || 


The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip: 
tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon appli- 
cation to the Stewards. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parceis, or 
Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pas: 
sage, apply to _ GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 

My 31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKF''S. 
To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
will sneceed each other, in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from LONDON on the 
Tth, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 
From Portsmouth. 


Ships. Captains. From New York. 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1] Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, 14, 10! Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 
Gladiator, R. L. Bunting, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Mediator, J. M. Chadwick, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 20, 20, 20 
Switzerland, F. Knight, 10, ; 10! April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
Quebec, F. B. Hebard, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Victoria, | FE. E. Morgan, Mar. 1. July 1, Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, 10, 10, 10| May 1, Sept. 1, Jam. 3 
Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, | 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Prince Albert, W. 8. Sebor, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 20, 20, 20 
Toronto, F. G. Tinker, | 10, 10. 4 June 1, Ost. 1, Feb. 1 
Westminster. Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and yee navigators 

e 


Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
Liquors. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters} 
Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 

#RINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 


to 
My 24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF L'VERPOOL PACKETS. 

HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in 
following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
the succeding day, viz. :— 


From Live 


Ships. Masters. From New York. rpool. 
'Oxford, S. Veaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1) July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Cambridge, W. C., Barstow, 16, 5 16! Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April ! 
Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, July 1 Nov. 1, Mar. 1 16, 16, 16 
\Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16, _16| Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
|Europe, E. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 16, 16, 

New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 16, 16] Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June I 
\Columbia, new J.Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 6, 
\Yorkshire,new | D. G. Bailey. 16, 16 16! Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


| These Ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations 
lor in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

| The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at 
ltention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. Punctua 
las regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretefore. 

| The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip 
ition will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 
ithe Stewards if required. 

| Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels 
or Packages se bythem, ess regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor For frerght 
ipassage, apply °° GOODHUE & Co 44 South-st , or 

C. H. MARSHAT 38 Burling-slip, N. Y , or 
ARING, BROTHERS & Co. Liverpool 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 
DEVOTED TO NEWS, LITERATURE, FINE ARTS, ETC., 
| Is pnblished every Saturday at the office, No. 4 Barclay street, Astor House. Terms, 
IFOUR DOLLARS per annum, invariably in advance. The Journal is printed on very 
rior paper, with a beaatiful type, and contains as large a quantity of matter as any other news- 


paper in the country. 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

A remittance of FOUR DOLLARS will entitle a subscriber to one of our large and beau- 
tifal ENGRAVINGS, and the Paper for one year. A remittance of SEVEN DOLLARS 
will entitle a subscriber to a complete set of our STEEL ENGRAVINGS, and the Paper 
for one year. The followihg are the engravings we have already issued< WASHINGTO! 


Feb. 37 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, WELLINGTON, and NELSON, and SIR R. PEEL, 


| 
| 
| 
q 
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